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CHAPTER  I. 

My  aunts  had  decided  that  my  presentation 
and  my  entry  into  the  great  world  should  take 
place  in  the  spring  which  saw  likewise  my 
eighteenth  birthday.  I  therefore  returned 
from  Dalestonbury  for  a  few  months  more  of 
school-life  ;  and,  at  the  Christmas  of  that  year, 
my  days 

*  Enclosed  about  with  narrowing  nunnery  walls,' 

were  exchanged  for  the  excitements  and  the 
glitter  of  the  outside  world. 

I  was  a  few  weeks  at  Christmas  with  my 
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father,  and  a  little  more  than  a  month  at  the 
Deanery ;  but  in  the  middle  of  February, 
Helen  rejoined  me,  and  we  went  together  to 
London,  under  Willie's  escort,  to  be  intro- 
duced into  society  by  my  aunt  Henry — Lady 
Margaret  Abbott. 

Of  all  my  father's  brothers  who  had  gone 
into  the  world  to  add,  by  their  own  exertions, 
to  the  lustre  of  the  name  they  inherited,  Henry 
Abbott  had  been  most  successful.  He  had 
made  a  love-match  with  an  earl's  daughter, 
while  he  was  still  young,  and  the  relatives  of 
his  wife  had  been  able  to  make  him  acquainted 
with  royalty  itself,  a  fact  from  which  he  had 
managed  to  derive  great  advantage.  At  the 
time  when  I  and  Helen  became  guests  of  him 
and  his  wife,  my  uncle  Henry  was  one  of  the 
most  fashionable  physicians  in  London,  con- 
sulted, courted,  and  adored  by  the  most  aristo- 
cratic ladies,  though  comparatively  unknown 
to  common  fame.     He  was  a  man  of  singular 
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urbanity  and  suavity  of  manner,  with  just  that 
mingling  of  authority  and  friendhness  in  his 
tones  that  a  woman  instinctively  trusts.  He  was 
a  handsome  man,  although  looking  older  than 
he  was,  which  was  a  professional  benefit  to 
him.  The  features  were  very  like  my  father's, 
but  the  expression  was  so  utterly  different, 
that  at  first  glance  the  resemblance  was  not 
seen :  sternness  characterised  the  master  of 
Apsland,  the  head  of  the  family,  the  ruler  of  a 
large  estate,  the  squire  of  a  village  ;  benevo- 
lence shone  from  the  equally  stately  and 
massive  face  of  the  deservedly  popular  ladies' 
physician. 

Lady  Margaret  held  her  position  in  society 
both  by  right  of  her  own  birth  and  noble  con- 
nections, and  by  her  husband's  good  family  and 
professional  position.  Dear  butterfly  Lady  Mar- 
garet !  Her  fifty  years  sat  very  lightly  upon 
her.  She  had  trodden  the  social  mill  until 
other  ways  of  passing  the  hours  seemed  im- 
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possible  to  her.  She  was  truly  delighted  to 
have  two  girls,  each  showy  in  a  different  way, 
to  carry  about  with  her,  to  give  eclat  to  her 
appearance  in  a  room,  to  dress  and  to  ma- 
noeuvre for,  and  to  make  for  her  an  excuse 
for  redoubling  her  own  festivities. 

Helen  won  Lady  Margaret's  heart  at  once, 
and  was  made  very  welcome  to  her  home. 
Helen  had  fascinations  for  every  one  !  I  do  not 
know  wherein  they  lay,  but  she  did  certainly 
succeed  in  captivating  the  most  diverse  people. 
I  know  what  charmed  me  in  her  :  but  surely 
hair  that  now  glittered  like  spun  gold,  and 
then  was  dull  and  full  of  wonderful  shadows ; 
surely  eyes  that  sent  ravishing  glances  up 
through  long  lashes ;  surely  a  colour  that 
went  and  came  as  though  at  her  own  will ; 
surely  these  things  could  not  enchant  the 
*  grave  and  reverend  signors '  of  my  house  ! 

Let  me  pass  rapidly  over  the  months  of 
fashionable  dissipation  which  we  went  through 
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that  spring — the  first  appearance  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  sovereign  ;  the  balls,  the  recep- 
tions, the  concerts,  the  kettledrums.  Never 
mind  the  dresses,  and  the  bouquets,  and  the 
flirtations.  I  enjoyed  myself  to  some  extent, 
I  suppose,  as  a  girl  fresh  to  life  must  do  from 
the  very  novelty ;  but  yet  I  was  often  intensely 
bored. 

I  must,  however,  describe  in  outline  one 
single  day,  as  accurately  as  I  can  remember  it ; 
for  although  the  events  of  those  months  did 
not  then  appear  very  important,  yet  after 
events  showed  that  there  had  been  sown, 
under  my  unconscious  eyes,  at  this  time,  the 
seeds  from  which  great  events  were  gathered 
in  the  future. 

Helen,  Willie,  and  T  are  seated  together,  at 
breakfast,  in  the  small  and  cosy  upper  room 
which  Lady  Margaret  had  fitted  up  for  my 
special  use.  It  is  eleven  o'clock  ;  but  young 
ladies  who  were  up  till  three  in  the  morning 
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have  done  fairly  well  when  they  have  seated 
themselves  at  the  breakfast-table  by  eleven. 
My  aunt  takes  her  chocolate  in  her  own  room ; 
my  uncle  is  downstairs,  and  was  seated  in  his 
autocratic  consulting  chair  a  full  hour  ago, 
while  the  roll  of  a  carriage,  or  the  peal  of  the 
bell,  every  now  and  again  announces  the  arrival 
of  an  addition  to  the  already  long  string  of 
patients  waiting  the  physician's  notice.  Nor 
is  this  Willie's  first  appearance  for  the  day. 
He  had  a  breakfast  at  eight,  and  has  heard  a 
medical  lecture  while  Helen  and  I  were  still 
wrapped  in  slumber.  He  has  just  come  in  for 
a  little  refreshment  before  going  to  his  hos- 
pital duties  ;  and,  while  I  pour  out  a  cup  of 
coffee  for  him,  Helen,  in  an  indolent  attitude 
on  the  couch,  and  looking  very  striking  in  her 
pale  pink  cambric  wrapper,  addresses  herself 
to  her  favourite  occupation  of  trying  to  irri- 
tate him. 

'  Well,  Mr.  Abbott,  for  how  many  hours 
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has  the  world  been  favoured  with  your  exer- 
tions V 

'  Miss  Manseargh,  allow  me  to  pass  you 
the  toast.  You  are  a  little  pale,  and  as  a 
physician  I  prescribe  breakfast  before  satire.' 

'  A  little  pale  !  Harry  dear,  is  that  true  ? 
but  of  course  it  is  not;  your  brother  is  a 
monster,  never  happy  except  when  he  is 
saying  uncomfortable  things.  And  fancy 
his  saying  anything  as  a  physician!  why, 
he ' 

'  Oh,  I  have  no  wish  to  make  you  uncom- 
fortable, Miss  Manseargh ;  on  the  contrary, 
I  think  it  is  an  improvement,'  puts  in  Willie. 

'  Good  gracious !  are  you  so  intolerably  and 
inexcusably  vain  as  to  suppose  that  I  care  an 
atom  whether  you  think  I  look  handsome  or 
not  1  Did  you  fancy  that  I  became  uncom- 
fortable at  the  idea  of  your  not  admiring  me? 
My  dear  Mr.  Abbott,  what  have  I  done 
that  you   should   make   that   conceited  mis- 
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take  ?  Tell  him,  Harry,  what  that  charming 
Duke  of  Machtigfeit  said  last  night  about 
me.' 

'He  said,'  I  reply,  Hhat  Miss  Manseargh's 
figure  was  as  ravishing  as  a  German  woman's, 
and  her  manners  were  as  enchanting  as  a 
Frenchwoman's,  but  her  face  was  the  true 
tint  of  the  English  blush  rose.' 

'  I  should  be  very  sorry,'  says  Willie  quickly, 
and  with  visible  annoyance,  *to  hear  that  that 
detestable  old  scoundrel  had  spoken  of  my 
sister  in  such  a  manner.' 

Helen  watches  him  out  of  the  corners  of 
her  eyes,  and  through  their  long  lashes  as  he 
speaks ;  but  almost  before  he  stops  she  goes 
on  again : 

*  There  !  when  I  have  had  repeated  to  me 
by  an  ear- witness  such  a  compliment  as  that 
from  a  duke  who  goes  about  smothered  in 
diamonds,  and  who  never  had  a  duchess, 
think  how  absurd  it  sounds  to  me  to  hear 
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that  a  young  medical  student  fancies  his 
disapprobation  of  my  complexion ' 

*  Of  course  I  spoke  from,  a  professional 
point  of  view,'  retorts  Willie,  angered  into 
unpoliteness:  ^a  "blush-rose  of  a  complexion" 
is  very  likely  to  mix  its  tints  after  a  month 
of  tight-lacing.' 

Helen  very  properly  takes  no  notice  of  this 
impertinence,  but  looks  one  of  her  looks  for 
a  moment,  with  her  eyebrows  a  little  raised, 
and  her  lips  a  little  set ;  while  I  say  '  Willie !' 
and  stamp  softly  on  his  foot,  which  is  just 
within  my  reach. 

'  But  fancy  your  saying  anything  *^  as  a 
physician,"  Mr.  Abbott,'  Helen  resumes,  after 
a  moment's  silence  in  the  room.  '  Pray  how 
and  when  did  you  acquire  the  right  to  say 
anything  in  that  capacity?' — this  with  one  of 
her  careless  and  apparently  effortless  sneers. 

'  If  I  were  as  anxious  to  impress  you  with 
my  skill  as  you  are  to  persuade  me  that  you 
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are  a  beautiful  lady  of  fashion,  I  would  repeat 
you  some  things  rather  more  authoritative 
than  the  Duke  of  Mach ' 

'  Children,  children,'  I  interpose,  laying 
down  the  letter  I  have  been  reading,  ^  what 
rude  things  you  do  say  to  one  another!  Willie, 
I  am  ashamed  of  you;  can't  you  be  peaceable 
for  ten  minutes  ?  Here  comes  aunt/  I  add, 
as  I  hear  the  light  tap  of  her  hottines  coming 
over  the  polished  wood  of  the  stairs,  on  which 
the  physician  refuses  to  have  carpet  laid. 

Another  moment  and  she  is  in  the  room  : 
a  pretty,  slight,  girlish  figure,  daintily  clad, 
and  so  young  in  general  appearance  that  no 
one  would  suspect  her  of  possessing  (as  how- 
ever she  does),  a  grand-daughter  of  fifteen 
years  old.  She  pats  Willie  on  the  head 
before  he  can  rise  to  offer  her  his  chair,  leans 
over  the  end  of  the  couch  to  kiss  Helen,  and 
then  seats  herself  on  a  low  chair  beside  me, 
and  takes  my  hand  to  smooth  and  caress. 
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'  Well,  my  darling,'  she  says,  '  I  hope  you 
are  rested  well,  and  ready  for  to-day.  A& 
soon  as  you  have  finished,  you  must  come  out 
with  me  for  an  hour's  shopping;  only  an  hour 
though,  really,  for  we  must  have  luncheon 
punctually.  You  know  we  are  going  to  the 
Academy  this  morning,  and  then  I  have 
promised  to  take  you  both  in  to  kettledrum 
with  Mrs.  Challoner,  who  has  really  fallen  in 
love  with  you  both ;  and  then  this  evening 
we  have — oh,  yes,  this  is  the  evening  of  the 
state  concert  to  which  the  doctor  wishes  me 
to  go ;  but  I  shall  make  some  arrangements 
for  your  being  properly  taken  to  Lady  Grey's 
dance.  Willie  can  see  to  bringing  you  home,. 
of  course.' 

'I,  auntie  V  says  Willie;  'I  beg  your  pardon,. 
dear — of  course,  I  should  be  most  happy — 
but,  it  is  exceedingly  unfortunate,  I  am  most 
deeply  engaged  for  to-day.  I  don't  see  how 
I  possibly  can.' 
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'  Not  for  this  evening,  Willie  V  Lady  Mar- 
garet replies  reproachfully;  'has  not  your 
uncle  told  you  over  and  over  again  that 
society  is  the  best  introduction  to  your  place 
as  his  successor  ?  It  is  not  this  morning,  be- 
cause, of  course,  you  know,  darlings,  he  must 
study,*  (looking  serious  and  impressive  at  us), 
^but  for  this  evening,  for  Lady  Grey's  dance — 

'  Oh,  do  try  to  manage  to  come,  Willie,'  I 
plead,  for  my  evenings  are  never  so  pleasant 
without  my  brother  as  with  him. 

'  Indeed,  it  is  not  possible,'  Willie  begins, 
when  Helen  speaks  for  the  first  time. 

'  Never  mind,  dear  Lady  Margaret.  We 
€an  stay  away  from  the  dance.  No  doubt 
Mr.  Abbott  has  made  private  engagements 
which  he  cannot  break  for  us.' 

'  Oh,  you  can  go  without  him,'  begins  my 
aunt ;  when  Willie  interposes,  as  though  he 
had  read  some  secret  meaning  in  Helen's 
speech : 
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'  I  will  arrange  to  go,  aunt.' 

*  Ah,  there's  a  dear  boy  I  Mrs.  Challoner 
will  chaperon  them,  do  doubt ;  but  that  you 
will  hear  at  dinner-time.  Henrietta,  darlinof, 
come  with  me  a  moment.' 

I  went  with  my  aunt  to  her  dressing-room, 
to  inspect  an  alteration  in  the  trimming  of 
one  of  her  robes  which  I  had  suggested,  and 
which  her  maid  had  been  executing.  I  was 
not  there  three  minutes,  I  believe  ;  then  I  re- 
turned to  my  own  boudoir — to  be  astonished. 

The  door  was  not  quite  closed,  so  that  I 
pushed  it  open  and  entered  without  noise. 
Willie  had  moved  from  his  seat  at  the  table, 
and  was  kneeling  on  a  footstool  which  stood 
just  at  the  head  of  Helen's  couch.  His  back 
was  toward  the  door,  so  that  I  could  not  see 
his  face ;  while  Helen's  head  was  so  thrown 
back  that  I  could  see  her  expression,  but  she 
could  not  possibly  know  of  my  entry.  Her 
hand  had  been  carelessly  resting  on  the  head 
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of  the  couch.  My  brother's  hand  had  com- 
pletely covered  that  smaller  hand,  and  he  held 
it  in  a  tight  clasp,  while  his  face  was  bent 
down  so  low,  that  it  almost  rested  on  hers,  and 
he  drank  her  breath. 

'  Ask  me  to  throw  up  every  other  engage- 
ment, and  come  with  you  this  morning  too,' 
he  was  saying  as  I  entered  ;  and  saying  in  a 
far  too  intense  and  earnest  tone  for  the  mere 
words  to  convey  all  the  meaning  of  his  sen- 
tence. And  Helen,  after  pausing  one  second, 
suddenly  let  that  wonderful  smile  of  hers  break 
over  her  face,  and,  casting  up  her  eyes,  the 
glance  falling,  through  the  lashes,  into  his,  in 
the  thrilling  way  that  was  all  her  own, 
answered  one  word — ^  Do.' 

This  much  I  saw  in  the  instant  in  which  I 
paused  inside  the  door ;  then,  obeying  an 
instinct  rather  than  a  thought,  I  went  silently 
and  quickly  outside  again,  and  approached 
more  noisily.  When  I  re-entered,  Willie  stood 
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beside  the  couch,  his  face  flushed,  and  his  eyes 
— well,  peculiar ;  while  Helen  still  lounged 
there  as  calm  and  insouciant  as  ever. 

And  to  remove  all  possible  doubt  from  my 
mind  as  to  the  meaning  of  what  I  had  heard, 
Willie  astonished  and  discomposed  his  aunt 
by  walking  in  just  at  the  end  of  luncheon,  and 
announcing  that  he  too  was  going  to  the 
Academy ;  whereat  she,  who  had  not  kept 
a  place  in  the  carriage  for  him,  as  nearly 
scolded  him  as  she  was  capable  of  doing. 

I  had  no  experience  of  my  own  in  passion 
and  its  language  at  that  time ;  but  very  often 
the  truest  interpreters  of  its  signs  are  those 
whose  lives  are  as  yet  flowing  evenly  apart, 
and  waitinof  for  the  stirrinof  of  the  heart's 
waters  by  that  tumultuous  overflow.  Often  and 
long  I  reflected  on  the  httle  scene,  which  had 
passed  before  my  eyes  almost  as  rapidly  as  a 
lightning  flash,  and  yet  which  had  left  so 
strong  an  impress  on  my  memory.    There  was 
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so  little  in  it,  that  I  could'  not  make  a  definite 
charge  of  it  against  myfriend;  and  yet,  that  she 
and  my  brother  had  a  different  relation  to  each 
other  than  they  showed  to  me  was  evident, 
and  I  was  greatly  pained,  and  somewhat  dis- 
tressed. Still,  the  matter  was  so  slight  in 
itself,  that  I  often  reproved  myself  for  making 
anything  of  it  at  all. 

This  incident  had  happened  in  the  second 
week  of  May,  when  we  had  been  at  my 
uncle  Henry's  house  about  three  months.  As 
day  followed  day  after  that  one,  the  impres- 
sion it  had  made  upon  me  grew  weaker.  For 
although  Willie  certainly  seemed  to  spend 
less  time  in  his  studies  and  more  hours  with 
us  every  successive  week,  and  although 
Helen's  sarcastic,  cold,  unpleasant,  almost 
contemptuous  manner  to  him  seemed  always 
capable  of  arousing  him  more  than  a  school- 
girl's caprice  should  have  done,  yet  there  was* 
no   sign   of    secret    communication   between 
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them  ;  and  most  certainly  there  was  not  the 
smallest  suspicion  of  outward  and  open  attrac- 
tion. Indeed,  although  I  knew  Helen's 
carelessly  inconsiderate  ways  too  well  to  do 
more  generally  than  to  laugh  at  the  skirmishes 
between  her  and  Willie,  yet  I  was  often 
almost  annoyed  at  their  continual  disagree- 
ments. Helen  never  spoke  to  me  confiden- 
tially of  Willie ;  there  was  no  apparent  pur- 
posive avoidance  on  her  part  of  his  name,  but 
if  ever  she  spoke  of  him  in  his  absence  it  was 
in  the  most  matter-of-course  way.  But  Willie, 
on  his  part,  told  me  once  or  twice,  with  evident 
seriousness,  and  almost  heat,  that  he  wished 
she  had  not  come  into  the  Mount  Street 
domestic  circle.  By  the  beginning  of  July, 
therefore,  I  had  ceased  to  watch  for,  or  to 
expect,  or  interpret,  anything  hidden  in  the 
actions  of  my  friend  and  my  brother. 
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CHAPTEE  11. 

July  set  in  very  hot;  and  the  constant 
stream  of  unaccustomed  dissipation  upon 
which  I  had  floated  for  the  preceding  two  or 
three  months  had  jolted  and  shaken  my 
nervous  system  to  an  extent  that  I  did  not 
know.  Early  in  July,  one  hot  morning,  I  dis- 
tinguished myself  by  an  ordinary  '  ladies* 
faint,'  for  the  first  time  in  my  life. 

'  Now  we  shall  do,'  were  the  first  words 
that  I  heard  distinctly  as  I  recovered,  spoken 
in  my  uncle's  gentle  and  yet  commanding  way. 
'  She  must  not  stir  out  to-day.  Have  her  kept 
quiet,  Margaret ;  let  her  have  some  ice,  and 
not  much  else  till  I  see  her  this  evening.' 
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With  the  evening,  about  an  hour  before 
dinner,  my  uncle  and  his  pupil,  both  with  the 
professionally  grave  and  thoughtful  aspect 
which  I  had  scarcely  seen  on  them  before, 
returned  to  the  room  where  I  yet  lay.  Helen 
was  there ;  she  had  had  her  drive  in  the  Park, 
but  w^as  back  again  now,  and  lounging  in  a 
pone-Dieu  chair,  in  which  nobody  but  she  could 
have  managed  a  lounge.  Dr.  Abbott  sat 
down  beside  my  couch,  and  entered  into  a 
minute  cross-examination  as  to  my  sensations 
and  symptoms.  Willie  meanwhile  stood  at 
the  foot,  regarding  me  with  anxious  eyes  and 
grave  lips  set  in  thought. 

^  It  is  simply  nervous  exhaustion,  in  my 
opinion,'  said  Dr.  Abbott  to  his  pupil,  finally. 
'  My  prescription  is  going  to  be  an  un- 
pleasant one,  my  dear  ;  you  must  go  to  the 
country  at  once.' 

'  I  shall  not  mind,  for  the  mere  dissipation, 
uncle,'  I  answered ;  '  I  am  quite  tired  of  it.' 

18—2 
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'  Well,  well,  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that,' 
smiled  the  doctor,  in  his  sweetest  ^  ladies' 
physician'  manner.  '  But  I  must  dictate  the 
locality  of  your  country  trip.' 

'  Where  am  I  to  go,  uncle  V 

^  Oh,  no,  I  am  not  going  to  be  so  very  hard 
as  all  that ;  you  may  think  of  two  or  three 
places  where  it  would  be  pleasant  for  you  to 
go,  and  see  if  I  can  sanction  one  of  them,  to- 
morrow morning.  If  not,  then  I  would  advise 
two  or  three,  and  you  shall  choose  from  them. 
Now,  think  by  to-morrow,  at  this  time.  But 
do  not  say  "  home,"  for  I  shall  not  let  you  go 
to  Devonshire.  Simple  nervous  debility,'  he 
said  again  to  Willie,  and  then  they  went. 

'I  shall  be  so  glad  to  be  gone  out  of  London,' 
I  said  delightedly,  turning  my  head  toward 
Helen ;  for  I  was  astonished  to  find  how,  as 
my  uncle  spoke,  the  delights  of  town  faded, 
and  there  rose  up  before  me  visions  of  the 
great  cool   sea  with  its  white-crested  waves, 
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and  of  swaying  yellow  corn-fields,  and  a  clear 
brilliant  blue  sky  miles  away  overhead,  and 
the  shadow  of  the  leafy  trees  on  the  sward, 
and  the  murmur  of  brooks,  and  the  chorus  of 
birds,  and  the  sweet  scents  of  the  morning, 
and  coolness  of  the  evenino'  breezes. 

But  as  soon  as  I  looked  at  my  beloved 
Helen's  face  my  practised  eye  saw  that 
something  was  wrong  with  her — something 
had  '  come  athwart '  her  temper. 

^  What's  the  matter,  Helen  V 

'  Oh,  nothing ;  I  am  glad  you  are  going  to 
have  what  pleases  you ;'  with  an  emphasis  on 
the  'you.' 

^  Don't  you  want  to  go  away  from  here  V 
J  asked. 

'  I  know  how  kind  it  was  of  you  to  let  me 
have  the  pleasure  I  have  had,'  in  a  languid 
indifferent  tone ;  ^  of  course,  I  had  no  right 
ever  to  expect  it.' 

*0h,  Helen!'  I  said,  stung  to  the  soul,  as 
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generous  natures  are  apt  to  be  when  they  are 
forced  to  put  themselves  in  a  mean  position 
by  the  mean  ingenuity  of  another  mind. 
'  You  shouldn't  talk  to  me  like  that.  For  my 
part,  I  shall  be  glad  to  go ;  the  thought  of 
staying  in  this  stifling  London  for  another 
three  weeks  is  dreadful.  But  if  you  would 
like  to  stay,  I  dare  say  aunt  would  be  glad  to 
have  you  stop  as  long  as  she  is  in  town.' 

Helen's  wonderful  tact  served  her  above  all 
things  in  this  manner,  that  it  enabled  her  to 
feel,  so  to  speak,  when  she  had  really  hurt, 
and  not  merely  aroused  a  healthy  irritation. 
It  was  this  which  gave  her,  I  verily  believe, 
most  of  her  charm  to  me.  My  own  character 
was  firm  and  steadfast  and  unchanging ;  her 
moods  and  her  ways  were  as  varying  as  the 
shadows  on  her  dim-gold  hair,  as  rapidly 
altering  as  the  quick  glances  through  her 
long  lashes.  Unquestionably,  1  was  for  some 
years  really  and  honestly  in  love  with  Helen 
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Manseargh,  and  chiefly  for  that  ^  use  could 
not  fix  nor  custom  stale  her  infinite  variety.' 

She  felt  now  that  I  was  pained ;  I  doubt 
if  she  comprehended  wherefore,  but  she  felt 
the  fact.  In  a  moment,  as  quickly  as  though 
she  had  been  of  the  most  active  nature,  she 
was  out  of  her  prie-Dieu,  her  lounging  gone, 
her  sleepy  eyes  glittering  with  eagerness. 
She  threw  herself  on  her  knees  beside  my 
couch,  and  laid  her  head  down  against  mine, 
so  that  her  eyes  looked  full  into  mine. 

'  Oh,  you  wicked,  bad  girl!'  she  exclaimed; 
'  you  don't  care  about  me  a  bit.  Sure  you've 
got  a  heart  of  stone;  you'd  go  and  leave  me, 
and  never  feel  sorry  an  atom.  "  Leave  me 
here  !"  You  know  very  well  it's  only  because 
I  think  it  so  hard  to  lose  ye  that  I  grieve.' 

Her  Irish  blood  occasionally  peeped  out  in 
her  tones  and  expressions,  in  moments  of 
excitement  such  as  this,  when  she  became 
voluble  with  either  real  or  feigned  heat. 
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'  Well,  well/  I  said,  smiling,  and  smoothing^ 
her  fair  cheek ;  *  I  really  am  very  sorry,  and 
beg  your  pardon.  But  I  expected  you  would 
look  upon  it  as  a  matter  of  course  that  you 
would  come  with  me,  wherever  I  go.' 

^  That  I  could  not ;  though  you  are  a  dar- 
ling child,  and  mean  to  be  kind,  and  are  just 
the  dearest  friend.  But  I  must  go  see  my 
own  mamma,  you  know.  Oh,  I  want  to  write 
a  note ;  will  it  be  in  time  for  the  country 
post  now,  if  I'm  quick  V 

'Yes,  for  the  late  post,  if  you  are  very 
quick,'  I  replied,  glancing  at  the  clock  on  the 
mantle-shelf.  Helen  never  pretended  to  re- 
member things  of  this  kind  for  herself 

She  scribbled  at  the  Davenport  for  a  few 
moments ;  was  reminded  by  me  of  the  second 
stamp  required,  which  she  seemed  on  the 
point  of  forgetting ;  and  then  the  letter  was 
despatched  by  my  uncle's  page,  with  minute 
instructions  to  that  young  man  to  ascertain  If 
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it  had  indeed  '  caught  the  post/  which  it 
succeeded  in  doing. 

The  next  morning  my  aunt  received  the 
doctor^s  instructions  to  keep  me  in  all  tlie 
morninof,  and  to  take  me  for  a  little  drive  last 
thinof  before  dinner,  when  the  Row  would  be 
nearly  empty.  Helen  devotedly  stayed  with 
me  all  day,  notwithstanding  that  Lady  Mar- 
garet had  invited  her  to  drive  over  to  Kensing- 
ton with  her  to  inspect  a  great  R.A.'s  newly- 
finished  picture,  and  notwithstanding  that  I, 
feeling  perfectly  well  except  for  a  heavy  languor 
that  afflicted  me,  begged  her  to  go.  She  in- 
sisted upon  aiding  in  my  dressing  for  the  drive, 
as  the  appointed  time  for  that  outing  arrived, 
and  indeed  showed  quite  an  unusual  tender- 
ness and  inclination  to  look  after  me,  which  my 
lassitude  made  as  agfreeable  as  it  was  novel. 

Although  it  was  seven  o'clock,  the  air  was- 
oppressively  hot,  and  I  was  glad  to  return 
home  again. 
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*  There  is  a  telegram  for  you,  miss/  said 
the  butler  who  had  opened  the  door,  address- 
ing Helen. 

'  Where  ?'  she  asked,  rather  quickly. 

'  I  gave  it  to  Miss  Abbott's  maid,  miss. 
She  has  it  upstairs.' 

'  Come  in  here,'  said  Lady  Margaret,  while 
the  butler  was  replying  to  Helen — '  Come  in 
here,  Henrietta,  and  lie  down  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour.  I  shall  not  let  you  go  upstairs,  nor 
dress  for  dinner.  Parsons  shall  come  and 
bathe  your  face  in  a  few  minutes.'  So  speak- 
ing, she  had  let  me  into  my  uncle's  consulting- 
room,  quiet,  cool,  and  fresh;  while  Helen, 
seeing  that  I  was  being  otherwise  attended 
to,  passed  on  upstairs  to  dress,  and  look  at  her 
telegram. 

Dinner  was  served  within  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  so  that  she  and  I  did  not  meet  until  we 
were  seated  at  table. 

'  Well,  now,  my  dear,'  said  my  uncle  to  me. 
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when  at  last  the  servants  were  gone,  and  the 
dessert  stood  upon  the  table,  ^  have  you  been 
thinking  where  you  will  go  ?  because,  you 
know,  I  must  not  let  you  stay  here  till  the 
end  of  the  week.' 

'  I  am  so  sorry  to  have  you  go,  darling,' 
said  Lady  Margaret's  caressing  tones  ;  MDut 
your  uncle  thinks  you  really  ought,  and  he  is 
such  a  tyrant  in  his  own  way,  you  know.  But 
I  will  tell  you  what  I  think.  Mrs.  Challoner 
was  at  Kensington  to-day,  and  I  told  her 
about  you  ;  and  she  begged  and  prayed  me  to 
let  you  go  with  her  on  Thursday  down  to 
Brighton.  Now,  how  would  you  like 
that  T 

'  Brighton  at  this  time  of  year,  auntie  V 
'  Yes,  that  is  where  it  is,  you  know.  There 
won't  be  many  people  there.  Mrs.  Challoner 
stays  three  weeks,  and  I  expect  you  would  be 
quite  well  by  then,  and  able  to  come  with  me 
again.' 
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'  Brighton  will  not  do,'  said  Willie,  in- 
stantly. '  It  is  far  more  fussy  and  over- 
crowded than  London,  and  that  is  just  what 
Harry  needs  to  avoid.  Brighton  is  to  London 
like  a  princess  of  Cottonopolis  to  a  real  aristo- 
crat ;  all  the  evils  that  there  are  in  the  last 
the  first  intensifies,  while  she  has  none  of  the 
good.' 

'Don't  talk  epigram,  Mr.  Abbott,  pray,' 
said  Helen,  wearily ;  '  it  must  be  so  very 
fatiguing  to  you,  and  the  weather  is  so  hot  \ 
Still/  she  added,  '  surely  Brighton  would  not 
do,  would  it.  Dr.  Abbott  V 

'  Brighton  would  not  do,'  pronounced  my 
uncle,  ex  cathedrd. 

'  But,  Dr.  Abbott,'  remonstrated  my  aunt, 
*  you  said  she  must  not  go  to  Devonshire  ;  and 
you  know  she  must  go  with  or  to  some  one 
whom  we  know  perfectly.' 

'  That  is  your  affair,  my  dear,'  replied  my 
uncle.     *  I  have  only  to  consider  her  bodily 
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needs  :  you  look  after  the  health  of  her  social 
position.  Can  you  suggest  anything  yourself, 
my  dear  child  V 

'  Harry — Dr.  Abbott/  said  Helen,  before  I 
could  reply,  '  do  let  rae  suggest  a  place  ?  Dear 
Dady  Margaret,  my  mamma  always  intended 
to  ask  Harry  to  go  down  to  ours  w^hen  we  left 
London ;  she  loves  her  because  I  do,  and  be- 
cause she  has  been  such  a  darling  to  me.  So, 
when  I  heard  Harry  must  go  at  once,  I 
wrote  to  mamma,  and  she  has  telegraphed 
back  to-day.  Here  is  what  she  says.  Do  let 
her  come  with  me  1  Harry,  love,  wouldn't 
you  like  to  come  V 

Lady  Margaret  received  the  telegram  and 
read  it  aloud.  It  said  that  Mrs.  Manseargh 
would  be  '  only  too  happy '  if  her  daughter 
could  do  as  she  wished,  and  would  write  more 
formally  by  next  post. 

'  Tell  me  exactly  where  is  your  place,  Miss 
Manseargh,'  said  the  doctor. 
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'  It  is  a  lovely  place,  Dr.  Abbott,'  went 
on  Helen  ;  '  in  Kent,  you  know.  It  lies  be- 
tween Folkestone  and  Dungeness;  the  quietest 
place,  eight  miles  from  a  railway  station, 
and  only  about  twenty  houses  in  the  village. 
And  there  are  lovely  sands,  and  you  bathe 
out  of  a  tent,  for  there  never  is  anybody  near  ; 
and  the  sweetest  walks  !' 

'  I  am  sure  I  should  like  to  go,'  I  said,  when 
she  stopped. 

'  But  if  there  is  nobody  there,'  said  my 
butterfly  old  aunt,  to  whom  quietness  was 
inevitably  boredom,  '  she  will  get  so  dull.' 

'  I  should  not  be  dull  with  Helen,  I  think,' 
I  said. 

'  Oh,  there  are  a  few  people,'  Helen  replied. 
*  Ah,  dear  Lady  Margaret,  don't  oppose  me  ; 
I  have  set  my  heart  on  having  Harry  for  my 
guest  after  I  have  been  hers  for  so  often  and 
so  long.     What  do  you  say,  doctor  V 

'Quietness  would  be  good  for  her,'  answered 
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the  doctor;  'she  cannot  be  too  quiet  for  a  few 
weeks  ;  and  the  chmate  would  do  ;  so  I  give 
my  professional  sanction.  Now  it  rests  with 
you  ladies  to  decide  on  it.' 

And  it  was  decided  that  I  should  go,  greatly 
to  Helen  s  delight.  The  decision  pleased  her 
so  that  she  was  in  her  highest  spirits,  and 
could  hardly  make  up  her  mind  to  go  to  bed. 
I  was  happy  under  this  new  proof  of  my 
friend's  affection. 

When  Mrs.  Manseargrh's  letter  came  in  the 
morning,  it  repeated  the  invitation  for  me  in 
glowing  terms  ;  and  there  was,  in  addition,  in 
a  postscript  which  Helen  pretended  (though  I 
now  doubt  her  truth — I  hope  I  do  not  mis- 
judge her)  to  be  very  astonished  and  some- 
what displeased  at  seeing,  an  intimation  that 
if  Mr.  W.  Abbott  could  make  it  convenient 
to  bring  his  sister  down,  Mrs.  Manseargh  had 
a  room  in  her  cottage  at  his  service,  and 
would  be  pleased  to  have  his  company. 
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As  Willie  came  in  for  some  late  breakfast 
with  us  almost  immediately  after  we  had  seen 
this,  I  read  it  aloud  to  him  at  once,  while 
Helen  looked  really  angry,  and  most  inhos- 
pitably scowled  in  her  manner  of  doing  that 
deed.  But  Willie  did  not  hesitate  a  moment. 
His  blue  eyes  sparkled,  and  he  threw  back  his 
curly  head  with  the  glee  of  a  boy. 

'  The  very  thing !'  he  cried ;  *'  I  am  so  much 
obliged  to  your  mother.  Miss  Manseargh. 
The  vacation  is  just  coming ;  and  you  know 
one  can  read  so  well  in  the  country,  old  fellow,' 
he  added  to  me  specially.     I  laughed. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Helen  had  warned  me  that  her  mother's  house 
ivas  small — a  real  cottage  ;  and  so  in  truth  it 
was.  But  then  it  was  charmingly  situated, 
and  very  pretty  in  itself.  It  had  a  porch,  and 
a  vine  running  all  over  the  wall  on  one  side 
of  that,  and  over  the  porch  itself,  embowering 
the  window  of  that  side.  The  room  which 
that  window  lighted  was  a  nice  little  morning- 
room — used  as  the  dining-room,  but  not  so 
furnished.  Opposite  to  it,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  narrow  hall,  was  the  drawing-room, 
and  the  kitchen,  the  only  room  beside  those 
on  the  ground  floor,  ran  lengthways  behind 
both  morning-room  and  drawing-room.  Above, 
VOL.  n.  19 
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there   were   but   four   bedrooms,   and    these 
were  very  small.     Willie  laughingly  told  me 
that  his  whole   room  Avas  only  as  large  as 
a  good-sized  bedstead.     And  as  to  the  one 
which  Helen  and  I  shared,  the  bed  which  it 
would  hold  was   so   tiny  that    I    cauld   not 
refrain  from  telling  her  that  it  would  be  a  tight 
fit  for  one,  and  when  we  both  slept  in  it,  one 
of  us  would  certainly  have  to  be  awake  to 
hold  on  to  the  side  while  the  other  slept, 
sentry  fashion.     But  then  the  room  was  very 
tasteful,  with  its  pure  white  hangings,  and  its 
pale-shaded  carpet,  and  its   daintily-dressed 
toilet   table,  and   its   few   nice   water-colour 
drawings  on  the  buff  wall-paper.     And  when 
you  went  outside  the  house,  and  wandered  in 
the    flower-garden   in   front    or   the    tangled 
weed-grown  orchard  behind ;  and  when  you 
looked  at  the  gently-sloped  hill,  with  every 
inch,  as  it  seemed,  under  cultivation,  rising 
away  behind   the   house,  or   at   the   tossing 
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changeful  sea,  which  spread  out  a  little  dis- 
tance away  in  front ;  you  could  drink  in  all  the 
beauty  of  the  sweet  smiling  country,  and 
could  feel  that  the  tiny  cottage  better  suited 
its  position  than  a  large,  flaring,  walled-in, 
and  newly  built  mansion  would  have  done. 
When  Helen  and  I  wandered  in  the  orchard 
in  the  cool  of  the  first  evening  of  our  arrival, 
and  again  when  we  made  our  supper  from 
strawberries  and  cream,  and  farm-house  bread, 
and  perfectly  new  fresh  country  butter,  I 
felt  so  restful  and  at  ease  that  I  was  almost 
glad  my  illness  had  brought  us  all  there. 

With  Mrs.  Manseargh  I  could  not  fall  in 
love  at  first  sight.  She  received  me  with 
efifusion — with  too  much  of  it,  indeed  ;  and  in 
some  of  her  ways  she  reminded  me  of  her 
daughter.  But  there  was  a  crafty  look  in  her 
eyes,  and  an  obsequiousness  in  her  manner, 
which  Helen  had  none  of  I  tried  to  shake 
off  my  repugnance ;  and  she  was  so  amiable 
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to  me  that  I  should  have  been  ungracious  if 
I  had  not  thus  endeavoured  ;  still,  I  could  not 
trust  her,  nor  feel  at  my  ease  with  her,  nor 
talk  freely  to  her. 

I  was,  however,  alone  with  her  a  good  deal ; 
for,  although  I  enjoyed  the  sweet  fresh  air, 
and  felt  better  for  every  half-hour  that  I 
breathed  it,  yet  I  was  certainly  languid  and 
weak.  After  my  morning  bath  I  wanted  only 
to  recline  on  the  sand  with  a  book,  or  chatting 
idly  to  my  companions,  until  it  was  time  for 
the  mid-day  dinner.  When  this  was  over,  and 
the  afternoon  sun  was  shining  in  his  fullest 
power,  I  did  not  feel  equal  to  going  out  into  the 
heat ;  and  Mrs.  Manseargh  would  open  the 
windows  wide,  and  let  down  the  blinds,  and 
bestow  me  on  the  couch  to  rest  throuo^h  this 
sweltering  time,  w^hile  she  sent  Willie  and 
Helen  out,  and  herself  sat  beside  me.  Thus 
it  came  about  that  Willie  and  Helen  passed 
much  time  together,  when  I  did  not  know 
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where  they  went,  or  what  they  did.  In  the 
evening,  we  would  go  for  a  drive  in  a  pony- 
carriage  through  the  charming  flowery  lanes, 
with  low  hedges  that  pleased  me  greatly 
because  those  of  my  native  county  were 
always  so  high  ;  or  we  walked  through  corn- 
fields and  grass  meadows,  stopping  to  rest  on 
stiles  or  beneath  spreading  trees.  It  was  very 
peacefully  pleasant. 

I  have  spoken  of  this  habitual  way  of  pass- 
ing the  day  as  though  it  lasted  a  very  long 
time.  In  reality,  it  was  about  three  weeks  that 
glided  past  thus,  without  any  particular 
incident. 

Since  we  had  left  London,  there  had  been  a 
very  noteworthy  change  in  Helen's  manner  to 
Willie.  The  curt  rudeness  and  the  stinging 
sarcasm  between  which  her  speech  to  him  had 
usually  alternated  in  London,  here  were  not 
at  all.  In  her  mother's  presence,  she  was 
ever  gentle,  courteous,  considerate,  anxious  to 
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please  him  ;  and  if  occasionally,  in  that  lady's 
absence,  a  sentence  in  the  old  fashion  came 
from  Helen's  lips,  it  was  never  once  delivered 
in  the  old  style,  but  with  a  smile  and  a  glance 
that  deprived  the  monster  of  his  sting.  I  was 
very  well  satisfied  ;  but  I  never  suspected  that 
both  the  earlier  and  the  later  manner  were  as 
carefully  planned  and  arranged  by  my  clever 
friend,  with  the  careless  insouciant  ways,  as 
ever  the  campaign  of  a  great  general  was 
planned.     Yet  so  I  am  now  sure  it  was. 

About  three  weeks  had  passed  over  in  this 
manner,  as  I  have  said.  Then  one  morning, 
when  we  went  in  to  dinner,  there  lay  in  the 
centre  of  the  drawing-room  table,  with  the 
back  uppermost,  a  very  large  envelope,  fas- 
tened with  a  wonderful  seal.  The  letters  did 
not  reach  the  Cottage  till  nearly  noon,  and 
we  were  '  early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise,' 
in  accordance  with  the  rest  of  our  country 
life. 
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Willie  lifted  the  letter  off  the  table  to  look 
at  its  address  on  the  other  side. 

'  It  is  for  Miss  Mansearofh,'  he  said,  in  no 
pleasant  tone. 

Helen  took  the  letter  from  his  hand,  and 
went  upstairs  with  it  unopened. 

'  What  does  that  vile  old  scoundrel  want  to 
write  to  her  for  V  demanded  Willie  wrathfully, 
with  both  his  hands  in  the  pockets  of  his  grey- 
shooting- coat. 

*  Whom  are  you  speaking  of  in  that  extra- 
ordinary manner  V  said  I. 

'  The  letter  is  from  that  miserable  old 
Duke  of  Machtigfeit;  I  know  the  villain's 
feeal.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Harry  ;  but  it  is 
infamous.     Her  mother  ought  to  know.' 

'  What  ought  I  to  know  V  said  the  voice  of 
Mrs.  Manseargh,  who  had  approached  un- 
noticed. 

Willie  flushed  to  his  hair.  He  was  only 
twenty-two,   poor   boy,   and    had   not   quite 
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given  over  blushing.  Nothing  was  further 
from  his  intentions  than  to  "spUt"  on  Helen, 
if  she  did  not  wish  her  mother  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  her  correspondent's  name  or 
character. 

'What  made  you  think  he  meant  you, 
Mrs.  Manseargh?'  I  said,  pitying  his  con- 
fusion. 

'  Oh,  now  you  are  trying  to  cheat  me. 
Cruel  girl !  Was  it  as  to  who  writes  to  my 
Helen,  Mr.  Abbott  ?' 

'Pardon  me,  Mrs.  M.,'  said  Willie,  very 
angrily,  '  I  did  not  say  anything  which  I 
think  I  ought  to  be  cross-examined  about. 
When  I  wish  to  say  a  thing  for  your  hear- 
ing, I  will  seek  you  out  and  put  it  to  you 
direct.' 

The  lady  had  crossed  to  his  side,  and  had 
drawn  the  French  window  half  close,  holding 
it  in  her  hand  as  if  on  purpose  to  prevent 
his  going  abruptly  out  at  it.     Now  she  spoke 
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to  him  in  her  own  obsequious  manner — I  caa 
use  no  other  word  : 

^  Sure  you  are  not  angry,  dear  Mr.  Abbott  ? 
You  know  my  family,  and  you  know  my 
Helen  is  the  only  thing  I  have  left.  Yoa 
could  not  be  vexed  if  I  am  anxious  over  her,, 
both  for  her  own  sake — my  only  child — and 
for  the  family's  !  Not  that  I  should  ever  inter- 
fere in  the  choice  of  her  heart,  though !  Now 
you  are  good  and  kind  again,  aren't  ye  V 

Having  administered  this  coup,  she  let  the 
window  swing  out  of  her  hand.  Willie  was. 
greatly  taken  by  her  manners,  and  he  begged 
her  pardon  for  his  rudeness,  holding  her  hand 
in  his.  Even  as  he  spoke,  Helen  entered  the 
room,  and  said,  *  You  would  like  to  see  this, 
letter  from  the  Duke  of  Machtigfeit  at  once^ 
mamma.  I'll  show  it  to  you  to-night,. 
Harry.' 

The  one  servant  of  the  cottage,  who  had 
cooked  the  dinner  (and  who  did  it  very  well,. 
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too),  at  this  moment  came  to  say  she  was 
ready  to  serve  the  same ;  and  we  adjourned 
to  the  opposite  chamber. 

After  dinner,  as  I  rested  on  the  drawing- 
room  couch,   I   saw  Helen,  with  her  large, 
broad-brimmed  sun-hat  on  and  a  black  lace 
fichu  over  her  shoulders,  go  down  the  central 
garden-path  and  stand  beside  the  gate  looking 
over  at  the  sea.     I  had  just  time  to  think  to 
myself  what  a  charming,  trim,  round  waist 
she  had,  when  I  heard  the  sudden  rush  of  an 
impatient  man's  footsteps  over  the  stairs,  past 
the  drawing-room  door,  and  then,  with  a  few 
rapid  steps,  my  broad-shouldered  fair  brother 
•stood  beside  my  friend  at  the  gate.     They 
spoke  together  for  a  few  seconds,  then  Willie 
rushed  back  into  the  hall,  but  in  an  instant 
was  at  Helen's  side  again.    He  had  obviously 
only  returned  to  get  the  white  sunshade  lined 
with    pink   which    threw    such    a   charming 
shadow   on    Helen's   cheeks ;   for   he   reared 
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this  dainty  parachute  aloft  as  he  reached  the 
garden-gate,  and  then  they  went  out  together, 
over  the  sward,  towards  the  sea,  Wilhe  carry- 
ing the  parasol  and  Helen  resting  on  his  arm, 
the  folds  of  her  thin  pale-yellow  robe  sweeping 
behind  her  unheeded. 

'  My  dear,'  said  Mrs.  Manseargh,  entering 
the  room  just  as  these  two  passed  over  the 
swell  of  the  shore  and  were  out  of  view,  ^  will 
I  put  the  blind  down  for  ye  V 

'Yes,  please,  Mrs.  Manseargh — very  nearly.' 

So  the  blind  was  lowered,  and  the  room 
was  shaded  in  a  dim  relioious  lisfht,  while  the 
cooling  breeze  came  in  from  over  the  sea, 
scented  by  the  roses,  and  the  lilies,  and  the 
clove-pinks,  and  all  the  other  sweet-breathed 
flowers  that  gathered  in  the  garden  beneath. 

Mrs.  Mansearofh  sat  down  beside  me  with 
her  knitting  in  her  hands.  By  degrees,  so 
imperceptibly  that  I  did  not  notice  it,  she  led 
the  conversation  round  to  my  family ;  and  I 
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found  myself  telling  her  all  about  my  rela- 
tives. 

'  And  your  eldest  brother,  Mr.  Lynton,  is 
not  married  yet  V  she  said.  '  And  he  is  a 
great  deal  older  than  you  V 

^  Thirteen  years,'  I  responded. 

'  And  is  Mr.  Willie  next  in  age  to  him  X 

'  Oh  dear  no  1'  I  said.  '  There  were  three 
between  Lynton  and  Willie,  but  the  next  to 
Lynton,  poor  James,  died  last  summer;  so 
that  now  there  are  only  Marshall,  who  is  now 
next  eldest  after  Lynton  ;  and  then  comes 
Everard,  and  then  is  Willie's  place.  Lynton 
is  nine  years  older  than  Willie.' 

*  And  are  all  your  brothers  in  professions  f 
she  asked. 

'  All  except  Lynton.  He  will  have  the 
estate,  you  know.' 

*  Yes  V  This  was  half  interrogation,  half 
assent.  But  I  volunteered  no  more,  so  Mrs. 
Manseargh  resumed. 
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'  And  does  your  father  approve,  then,  of 
giving  all  to  the  elder  son  V 

^  I  believe  so/  I  replied.  ^  I  have  heard 
that  he  has  always  said  that  he  should  make 
the  head  of  the  family  as  rich  as  possible,  and 
let  the  younger  make  famihes  for  themselves. 
That  was  what  his  father  did,  at  all  events. 
My  grandfather  left  everything  to  my  father, 
nearly,  and  tied  up  in  entail  all  he  could ;  but 
then,  my  father  will  have  very  much  more  to 
leave  than  my  grandfather  had,  for  ever  since 
mamma's  death  he  must  have  been  living 
very  far  within  his  income.' 

'  Ah,  that's  the  right  way,  after  all,  dearie,' 
said  Mrs.  Manseargh ;  'so  he  may  have  a 
good  deal  to  leave  to  his  younger  sons,  as  well 
as  what  he  thinks  right  to  give  his  successor.' 

*  I  don't  like  to  speculate  about  my  father's 
death,'  I  said,  as  politely  as  I  could,  annoyed 
at  discovering  that  I  had  already  been  doing 
that  very  obnoxious  action. 
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^  No,  surely/  said  the  inquisitor  to  whom 
my  lapse  was  due.  '  What  a  sweet  tender 
soul  of  her  own  she  has  got!'  appealing  to  her 
knitting,  which  she  held  up  between  me  and 
herself.  '  Never  a  word  more  Avill  my  tongue 
say  about  so  sad  a  thing.  Has  your  uncle 
that  my  dear  girl  has  been  so  kindly  treated 
by — Dr.  Abbott — has  he  any  children  V 

'  He  has  two  daughters/  I  replied,  '  but  na 
sons.  That  is  how  it  comes  about  that  Willie 
is  with  him.  '  Willie  is  really  being  trained  to 
succeed  him.' 

'  How  nice  that  is,  on  both  sides  !  And  he's 
so  famous,  too  !  Sure,  there  is  not  another 
doctor  so  great  a  favourite  at  all,  is  there  V 

'  He  is  very  popular,'  I  said  ;  '  at  all  events, 
with  wealthy  people.  He  has  the  credit  of 
being  the  most  fashionable  physician  for 
ladies.' 

*  And  that's  what  Mr.  Willie  is  going  to 
be  V  said  Mrs.  Manseargh,  smiling,  and  giving 
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me  an  arch  look  out  of  the  tips  of  her  Httle 
black  eyes  ;  and  then,  having  obtained  all  the 
information  she  desired  as  to  my  brother's 
pecuniary  prospects,  she  consented  to  leave 
the  subject.  I  had  a  vague  suspicion  that  I 
had  been  undergoing  the  process  vulgarly 
called  ^pumping.' 

By-and-by  Mrs.  Manseargh  left  me  alone, 
and  I  lay  in  no  very  pleasant  frame  of  mind. 
Her  manners  were  so  very  different  from  her 
daughter's.  If  Helen  had  ever  attempted  to 
ascertain  so  precisely  the  amount  of  wealth  in 
our  family,  and  how  it  was  likely  to  be  dis- 
tributed ;  or  if  Helen  had  ever  shown  towards 
me  the  caressing,  coaxing  manner  which  was 
habitual  with  her  mother,  I  should  have 
despised  her  for  it,  and  our  friendship  would 
have  closed  long  ago.  I  could  not  but  sus- 
pect that  Mrs.  Manseargh's  hope  was  that 
Willie  and  Helen  might  love  each  other.  I 
laughed  in  my  innermost  soul  at  the  absurdity 
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of  the  idea ;  and  yet  I  had  a  vague  con- 
sciousness that,  after  all,  it  was  not  so  very 
impossible.  Somehow  or  other,  the  thought 
did  not  altogether  please  me,  dearly  as  I  loved 
them  both,  and  I  dismissed  it  impatiently, 
half  resolving  that  I  would  mention  the  after- 
noon's conversation  and  the  impression  it  had 
left  on  me  to  Willie.  Little  did  I  imagine 
what  was  even  then  preparing  for  me. 

When  Helen  and  Willie  came  in,  which 
they  did  together,  Helen  came  straight  in  to 
the  room  where  I  was,  and  seated  herself 
beside  me. 

'  Where  have  you  been  V  I  asked. 

*  On  the  shore,'  she  replied,  looking  dreamily 
out  towards  the  sea. 

*  Was  it  very  hot  f 

^  No — I  don't  think  so ;'  still  with  a  far-away 
look  in  her  eyes. 

*  Why,  Helen  !  whatever  is  the  matter  with 
you  V  I  asked,  surprised  at  her  abstraction  ; 
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for,  although  she  was  careless  and  indifferent 
enough  in  her  ways  often,  yet  it  was  quite 
unusual  for  her  to  talk  and  look  in  this 
dreamy  far-away  style.  Her  carelessness  was 
generally  very  wide-awake.  To  increase  my 
surprise,  at  this  question  a  sudden  flush 
covered  her  cheeks,  and  a  perceptible  shudder 
passed  over  her  whole  form. 

*  Do  you  love  me — really  and  truly,  Harry  ?^ 
she  asked,  showing  by  the  eager  glance  of  her 
eyes  how  much  in  earnest  she  was. 

Before  I  could  reply,  Willie  came  into  the 
room.  He  approached  us  ;  and  looking  up, 
I  saw  a  new  gleam  in  his  eyes,  a  new  light 
all  over  his  face.  He  was  close  to  us  before 
he  said — 

'  Has  she  told  you,  dear  old  fellow  ?  she  is 
going  to  be  mine!' 

*  Oh,  Helen  !'  I  exclaimed ;  and  she  knelt 
down  beside  me,  and  nestled  herself  into  my 
arms,  hiding  her  head  on  my  shoulder. 

VOL.  II.  20 
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*  That  isn't  fair/  said  Willie,  bending  over 
her  with  that  transfigured  expression  on  his 
countenance.  '  Harry  has  had  you  often 
enough  ;  it  is  my  turn  now.  Are  not  you 
glad,  Harry  V 

And  as  he  spoke,  he  took  her  hand,  and 
drew  her  by  gentle  force  up  so  that  his  arm 
encircled  her,  and  Helen  was  fain  to  hide  her 
face  on  his  shoulder,  or  nowhere.  She  chose 
the  latter  alternative,  and  looked  pleadingly 
at  me.  My  feelings  were  very  mixed ;  but 
what  could  I  say  except,  'I  am  glad,  Helen, 
darling !' 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

t  Tell  me  all  about  it,  Helen,'  I  pleaded. 

It  was  the  evening  of  the  day  upon  which 
Willie  and  Helen  had  come  into  me  with  the 
news  that  they  had  worked  out  that  important 
scene  in  the  history  of  a  courtshi]3  known  as 
'proposing'  and  'accepting.'  Helen  and  1j 
were  alone  together  for  the  first  time  since 
then  ;  it  was  night,  and  we  were  in  our  bed- 
chamber. The  splendid  moon  of  August  had 
risen,  and  was  casting  a  full  flood  of  silver  on 
the  carven  roof  of  the  summer-house,  and  the 
sleeping  flower-beds,  and  farther  away  on 
the  great  silent  intense  waste  of  the  waters. 
I  must  be  pardoned  if  I  apply  unusual  epithets 

20—2 
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to  the  sea,  for  indeed  no  words  that  our 
language  has  can  express  the  sensations  which 
it  arouses  in  me.  It  looked  wonderful  under 
the  moon  of  that  calm  evening.  The  faintest 
possible  breeze  floated  in  at  the  open  window, 
scented  by  the  flowers  that  it  had  kissed  over 
many  miles.  The  hayfields,  the  honeysuckle, 
the  very  ground's  perfume  were  mingled  in 
its  sweet  breath.  The  light  of  the  moon 
showed  me  Helen's  face,  as  she  sat  upon  the 
floor  at  my  feet,  with  her  hands  clasped  around 
her  own  knees,  and  her  eyes  looking  dreamily 
away  into  the  distance. 

'  There  isn't  anything  to  tell,'  she  answered 
calmly. 

This  w^as  exasperating.  There  was — I  can- 
not but  confess  it,  wrong  though  it  was — a 
sharp  pain  at  my  heart.  I  had  for  so  many 
years  been  able  to  flatter  myself  that  I  held 
the  first  place  in  both  these  hearts ;  and  now 
suddenly,  and  most  unexpectedly,  I  had  dis- 
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covered  that  my  empire  over  both  had  given 
way.  I  was  deposed,  and  placed  into,  at  best, 
the  second  position.  Somewhat  the  same 
feehngs  stir  in  the  heart  of  a  woman  whose 
dearest  and  fondest  friend  takes  unto  herself 
a  lover,  as  must  needs  agitate  the  soul  of  a 
queen  consort  when  the  death  of  her  king 
deprives  her  at  one  blow  of  her  nearest  rela- 
tion and  her  royal  state.  '  Pass  on,  madame, 
it  is  your  turn  now,' said  the  haughty  Catherine 
de  Medici,  drawing  back  to  give  the  young 
wife  of  her  son,  Mary  Stuart,  precedence ; 
but  in  no  long  time  the  expert  poisoner  was 
again  the  chief  lady  of  the  land.  ]\Iy  mood 
had  been,  all  that  afternoon  and  evening,  not 
one  in  which  I  should  have  been  willing  to 
poison  either  of  my  darlings,  but  one  of  sup- 
pressed bitterness,  nevertheless.  I  told  my- 
self that  I  ought  to  be  glad ;  I  assured  myself 
that  it  was  the  best  possible  arrangement, 
since  it  would  keep  both  Helen  and  Willie 
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mine  for  all  time  ;  I  had  held  down  my  pain 
with  a  strong  hand,  and  had  quenched  my 
emotion  by  a  powerful  dose  of  the  narcotic  of 
reason  :  I  ought  to  be  glad — therefore  I  was 
glad.  But  still  the  sharp  pang  of  one  deeply 
wounded  was  pricking  and  exciting  my 
nervous  system.  It  came  to  the  surface  in 
irritability. 

'  Well,  if  you  don't  please  to  tell  me,  of 
course  I  cannot  help  it.  But  you  needn't 
talk  nonsense,'  I  said. 

Helen  was  slightly  surprised. 

'  What  is  the  matter  with  you  V  she  asked, 
coldly,  glancing  at  me. 

'  Have  you  been  masquerading  all  these 
months  V  I  demanded,  angrily.  '  You  and 
Willie  have  never  been  even  decently  civil  to 
each  other,  and  now  you  come  in  and  tell  me 
you  are  engaged,  and  yet  say  there  is  ''nothing 
to  tell  about  it !" ' 

'If  you're  going  to  be  unkind  to  me,  I'll  go 
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to  bed,'  was  Helen's  only  response,  still  look- 
ing seaward. 

'  I  am  not  unkind  to  you/  I  replied,  with 
a  lump  in  my  throat,  which  I  felt  almost 
choking  me  ;  ^  it  is  you  who  are  cruel  to  me ! 
Oh,  Helen,  do  you  care  about  me  at  all 
nowl' 

The  question  burst  out  irrepressibly  ;  the 
narcotic  reason  had  lost  its  power,  the  sting 
suddenly  touched  me  Vvdth  a  sharpness  which 
astonished  myself. 

'  Of  course  I  do,'  said  Helen,  in  her  most 
unemotional  manner,  and  only  suffering  the 
caress  Avhich  I  gave  her. 

'  But  you  love  Willie  better  V  I  said. 
'  Dear  old  Harry,'  said  my  beloved,  appa- 
rently beginning  to  grasp  the  situation,  and 
turning  one  of  her  wondrous  glances  upon  me, 
'are  you  really  jealous?  How  sweet  of  you, 
my  darling.  Oh,  I  thought  you  were  going 
to    tell  me  you  are  not  pleased,  because  no 
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doubt  Willie  might  not — might  have — T  am 
poor,  and  powerless  to  do  anything * 

I  stopped  her  mouth  with  kisses,  and  told 
her  I  should  love  her  better  than  anybody 
else  in  the  w^hole  world  to  be  my  sister-in-law. 

'  But  your  father — what  will  he  say  V  asked 
Helen,  with  more  anxiety  in  her  tones  than 
probably  she  would  have  wished  to  display. 

^  My  dear  girl !  he  will  not  dream,  I  am 
sure,  of  opposing  any  obstacle/ 

'Ah,  but  your  uncle  Henry  married  so 
well,  and  T  could  see  Lady  Margaret,  at  any 
rate,  meant  Willie  to  marry  somebody  of 
position  or  wealth;  for  she  is  fond  of  him, 
you  know.  He  knows  it  himself,  I  suppose, 
for  he  does  not  wish  to  send  word  up  to  them 
at  once.' 

*  I  wish  you  would  say  outright  what  you 
mean,  Helen,'  I  exclaimed,  irritability  break- 
ing out  again ;  '  why  do  you  not  say  in  so  many 
words  that  you  do  not  want  me  to  write  the 
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news  to  Aunt  Margaret  ?  Though  why  you 
don't  want  it  I  can't  conceive  !' 

^  How  cross  you  are,  Harry  I  You  are 
unkind  to  me,  and  I  do  so  want  somebody  to 
be  good  to  me  about  it !' 

This  melted  me  into  penitence  again ;  and 
I  put  her  arms  about  my  waist  and  took  her 
into  my  embrace,  and  then  once  more  invited 
her  to  tell  me  all  about  it. 

She  rested  her  head  on  my  breast,  and  spoke 
in  so  low  a  tone  that  I  could  scarcely  hear ;  but 
I  could  see  the  light  of  her  eyes  through  their 
lashes,  and  the  brilliant  smiles  which  passed 
over  her  statuesque  countenance,  and  I  could 
not  doubt  that  she  really  loved  my  brother, 
though  before  I  had  been  querying  myself  if 
it  were  possible.  I  was  not  able  to  distin- 
guish between  gratified  successful  ambition 
and  sincere  triumphant  love ;  but  notwith- 
standing all  that  happened  after,  I  do  still 
believe    that   Helen   Manseargh    loved    my 
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brother     Willie      more    than      she     herself 
knew. 

*  You  heard  what  went  on  about  that  letter 
from  that  stupid,  detestable  old  duke  V  Helen 
asked,  at  last  beginning  her  confession. 

'Yes.' 

'  Well,  it  all  came  about  through  that.  As 
soon  as  we  were  at  the  place  on  the  shore 
where  we  generally  sit,  sheltered  from  the 
sun  by  that  great  projecting  rock  that  you 
compare  to  an  eagle  with  his  wings 
spread ' 

'And  sheltered  from  other  people's  eyes,' 
I  interposed,  pulling  her  ear,  and  smiling  the 
best  I  could. 

'Ah  !'  said  Helen — a  long-drawn,  low  'ah!' 
— but  in  a  moment  she  recovered  herself, 
laughed  faintly,  and  went  on.  '  As  soon  as 
we  reached  there  he ' 

'  That  means  Willie  V 

*  Of  course.' 
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'Then  say  ''Willie/'  my  child;  you 
may  as  well  get  used  to  the  sound  of  3'our 
own  voice  with  that  word  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible.' 

'  Well,  Willie,  then.'  She  said  the  name 
softly,  and  smiled  over  it  as  though  it  were 
sweet  to  her. 

'  Go  on,'   I   said,   '  I  won't  interrupt  you 


again. 


'  He  wanted  to  know  what  the  Duke 
wrote  to  me  about.  Of  course  I  told  him  it 
w^as  very  rude  of  him  to  ask  such  a  question 
about  a  private  letter ;  then  he  got  quite 
violent.  I  don't  suppose  you  know  how 
violent  he  can  be^  Harry,  darling  V 

'  I  dare  say  not.  I  am  coming  to  think 
that  I  have  understood  everybody  in  the 
world  better  than  just  you  two,  whom  I 
supposed  I  did  know  perfectly.' 

This  irrational  speech  came  from  my  lij)s 
in  a  sudden  burst  of  white  heat. 
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'  Oh,  darling  girl,  don't  say  that,'  remon- 
strated Helen,  in  that  calm  way  which  always 
had  been  able  to  cool  my  passions  ;  '  I  always 
knew  that  you  were  a  volcano,  and  I  might 
have  known,  I  suppose,  that — Willie — would 
be  like  you.  I  love  him  because  he  is  so 
much  like  you,  whom  I  have  always 
loved.' 

'  Then  you  do  love  WiUie  V 

Even  as  I  spoke,  it  flashed  upon  me  that  I 
had  no  business  to  say  such  a  thing ;  that, 
under  the  circumstances,  it  was  msulting  my 
friend  to  ask  her  the  question  ;  and  that,  if  I 
had  been  in  her  place,  I  should  have  become 
exceedingly  angry,  had  any  one  asked  doubt- 
higly  if  I  did  indeed  love  the  man  I  had  pro- 
mised to  marry.  Helen  never  got  into  rages, 
after  my  fashion ;  but  there  came  over  her 
face  the  change — the  drawing  down  of  the 
corners  of  the  mouth,  and  the  lowering  of  the 
eyebrows,  and  the  dropping  of  the  lids  over 
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the  pupils — which  I  knew  well  betokened 
Helen's  extreme  annoyance. 

*  Perhaps  you  are  going  to  ask  me  next  if  I 
really  ever  did  feel  any  of  the  love  I  have 
expressed  for  you  ?  What  do  you  mean  to 
insinuate  V  she  said,  in  her  iciest  and  most 
scornful  tones. 

^  I  beg  your  pardon,  Helen !'  I  said,  stoop- 
ing over  her  to  kiss  her  angry  lips,  my  own 
face  flushed  ;  ^  I  did  not  mean  what  I  said.  I 
only  meant  that  I  am  not  able  to  comprehend 
this  new  state  of  feeling  between  you,  when 
you  always  disagreed  so  in  London.' 

Suddenly,  as  I  spoke,  there  came  to  me, 
like  a  lio^htnino^  flash,  the  remembrance  of  that 
day  in  Mount  Street,  when  I  had  found  my 
brother  kneeling  beside  my  friend,  and 
searchinor  her  looks  with  his  soul  in  his 
eyes.  I  was  stunned,  and  hardly  heeded 
Helen  as  she  replied,  smiling  faintly  once 
more  : 
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'  Appearances  often  deceive  about  that  sort 
of  thing,  you  know/ 

'  Helen/  I  cried,  with  my  new-born  remem- 
brance and  a  half-defined  suspicion  in  my 
mind,  '  did  Willie  never  tell  you  in  London 
that  he  loved  you  V 

'  Why,  have  you  not  just  yourself  said 
how  we  used  to  quarrel  ?'  was  her  evasive 
reply. 

'  But  did  you  never  think  that  it  was 
only  jealousy,  and  a  mask  ?  Did  you  never 
imagine  he  loved  you  then  T 

'  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  ''  imagine  "  that 
anybody  was  in  love  with  me  before  he  said 
so,'  answered  Helen,  with  a  sudden  as- 
sumption of  prudery. 

'  Nonsense,  Helen  !  A  girl  can  always  tell 
when  a  man  cares  about  her.' 

*  Can  she  ?  It  strikes  me  she  may  make 
a  serious  mistake.  At  all  events,  a  girl  in  my 
position  has  to  take  care  how  she  ''  imagines  ;" 
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women  with  good  dowries  and  wealthy  friends 
(hke  you,  Harry)  can  ^^  imagine  "  much  more 
safely.' 

I  looked  at  her  narrowly  ;  but  evidently 
Helen  had  no  intention  of  confiding  more  to 
me  about  the  past,  even  if  there  were  any- 
thing for  her  to  confide  ;  so,  with  a  dissatisfied 
feeling,  I  was  obliged  to  say  : 

*  Well,  go  on  with  your  story.  Willie  in- 
sisted upon  knowing  what  the  duke  wrote 
about  V 

'  Yes  :  and  when  I  asked  him  what  rio^ht  he 
had  to  do  anything  of  the  kind,  he  said  the 
right  that  he — loved  me — and — wanted  me 
— to  be  his  wife.'  Here  Helen  lifted  up 
her  eyes  and  scanned  my  face  in  the  moon- 
light. 

^  Well  V  I  asked,  after  a  touch  of  my  lijDs  on 
her  brow. 

'  He  insisted  upon  coming  straight  in  to  tell 
you.     Of  course  I  should  have  wanted  to  do 
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that  myself,  darling  Harry  ;  but  he  ivill  tell 
your  father,  too.' 

^  Of  course ;  that  is  quite  right/  I  said. 

'  I  wish  he  would — put  it  off.  Oh,  Harry, 
can't  you  persuade  him  to  do  so.' 

^  /  persuade  him,  when  you  cannot.  You 
are  much  more  influential  with  him  than  I 
am,  now,  of  course.' 

*  Oh,  darling  I' 

'  But  why  don't  you  wish  my  father  to 
know  V 

'■  I  am  afraid  he  won't  approve.' 

*  He  is  not  likely  to  make  the  least  ob- 
jection, any  more  than  my  uncle  and  aunt 
Henry  are.  Why  on  earth  do  you  want  to  be 
so  secret,  Helen  ?  One  would  think  you  were 
ashamed  of  it !' 

*  Well — in  one  way  I  am.' 
'  Helen  !' 

*  I  mean  this.  Willie  is  so  young.  I  seem 
ever  so  much  older  than  he  does,  1  am  sure ; 
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and  I  am  nearly  as  old,  am  I  not  ?  And,  of 
course,  we  couldn't  be  married  for  quite  ever  so 
long ;  two  or  three  years,  at  least.  And  you 
know  how  horribly  disgusting  it  is  for  a  girl 
to  go  about  engaged,  not  knowing  when  there 
is  the  least  chance  of  her  being  married.  She 
has  all  the  disadvantages  of  marriage  without 
one  of  its  benefits,  and  a  heap  of  miseries  of 
her  own  beside.  And  it  would  be  worse  while 
Willie  seems  so  very  young.  So — like  a  dear 
boy — he  sees  all  this,  and  he  is  willing  to  keep 
our  engagement  quiet  for  a  year  at  least,  and 
not  act  as  though  we  were  engaged,  and  not 
tell  anybody,  even  our  relatives,  except,  of 
course,  mamma,  and,  he  insists,  your  father. 
You  will  keep  our  secret,  won't  you,  Harry, 
dearest,  kindest  old  Harry  V 

'  That  seems  a  very  odd  arrangement  to 
me,'  I  said  ;  '  but  I  suppose,  if  you  both  like  it, 
it  is  no  business  of  mine  to  object.  Yes,  I  can 
hold  my  tongue,  of  course.' 

VOL.  II.  21 
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We  sat  silently  for  a  few  moments,  and  were 
startled  when  the  old  church  clock  boomed 
from  the  village,  sounding  very  sweet  over  the 
half-mile  distance,  the  chimes,  and  then  the 
hour  of  one.     As  I  rose,  I  said  to  Helen  : 

*  By  the  way,  you  never  told  me  what  the 
duke's  letter  was  about,  after  all  V 

'  Oh,  dear  !'  laughed  Helen  ;  '  it  was  such  a 
little  thing  for  so  great  a  disturbance  to  be 
about.  He  is  one  of  the  patrons  of  a  hospital 
into  which  mamma  wants  to  get  a  poor 
woman,  and  I  wrote  to  ask  if  he  could  give 
me  a  letter  of  admission  for  her ;  and  he 
replied  that  he  would  have  one  ready  shortly  r 
that  was  all !' 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Two  or  three  letters  passed  between  Willie 
and  his  father,  of  which  Willie  said  nothing ; 
but  at  the  end  of  a  week  there  came  a  note 
from  the  master  intended  for  Helen  to  see, 
and  which  I  also  was  shown,  as  a  matter  of 
course.  It  was  quite  sufficiently  cordial ;  my 
father  said  he  was  pleased  that  his  son  had 
early  formed  an  attachment  to  a  young  lady 
of  whom  he  was  predisposed  to  think  affec- 
tionately by  his  daughter's  long-cherished 
friendship  for  her.  He  was  anxious  to  see 
her,  and  assure  her  in  person  of  the  pleasure 
with  which  he  would  welcome  her  into  his 
family,  when  the  time  of  probation  which  she 

21—2 
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herself  desired,  and  very  wisely  held  necessary, 
was  over.  Thus  the  kindly,  courteous,  gen- 
tlemanly letter  concluded.  Another  note 
came  from  my  father  the  following  morning, 
addressed  this  time  to  me.  It  was  merely  to 
express  his  desire  to  see  me  in  Devonshire  as 
soon  as  it  might  be  thought  wise  for  me  to 
come ;  and  to  tell  me  to  invite  Miss  Man- 
seargh  to  accompany  me,  and  stay  on  a  visit 
as  long  as  possible. 

It  was,  however,  a  month  later  than  this 
before  my  uncle  Henry  would  hear  of  my 
going  into  Devonshire.  It  was  too  mild  and 
relaxing,  he  said,  for  my  then  condition,  until 
the  extreme  heat  of  summer  had  passed  over. 
In  the  first  week  of  September,  he  sent  word 
that  I  was  to  run  up  to  London  for  a  day  for 
him  to  see  me.  Having  undergone  his  critical 
inspection,  I  was  told  that  now  I  might  write 
to  my  father  that  I  should  be  at  Apsland  on 
that  day  week. 
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I  returned  to  Mrs.  Manseargh's  cottage, 
joyfully.  I  had  now  been  there  several  weeks, 
and  although  there  was  not  the  smallest  sign 
that  my  welcome  was  wearing  out,  yet  I  could 
not  but  feel  that  my  presence  in  so  small  a 
house,  and  where  the  mistress's  means  were 
so  very  limited,  must  be  a  burden.  I  should 
be  glad  to  return  to  my  own  home ;  and  I 
had  the  prospect  of  taking  Helen  with  me, 
and  enjoying  for  the  first  time  the  pleasure  of 
showing  her  my  ancestral  home,  and  myself 
acting  as  her  hostess. 

Willie  had  been  away  from  the  Kentish 
cottage  for  some  weeks.  As  soon  as  ever  the 
engagement  between  him  and  Helen  was  fully 
completed,  Mrs.  Manseargh  had  given  him  a 
very  broad  hint  that  his  visit  to  her  should 
be  brought  to  a  conclusion  forthwith.  Like 
a  wise  woman,  she  held  that  dangers  of  more 
than  one  character  were  incurred  by  the 
continual  close  and  unrestricted  intercourse 
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between  them  when  their  position  as  lovers 
w-as  once  defined  and  recognised. 

'A  lover,  my  dear  Miss  Abbott,'  she  said  to 
me,  'is  never  the  less  a  lover  for  being  kept  at  a 
distance — with  wise  measures,  of  course.'  So 
Willie  had  protested,  and  laughingly,  though 
earnestly,  begged  to  be  allowed  to  stay ;  but 
had  been  relentlessly  turned  out  by  his 
diplomatic  hostess  soon  after  his  love  was 
declared. 

*  'Tis  not  as  if  I  had  a  castle  to  keep  ye  in,' 
she  had  said  ;  '  more  than  glad  would  I  be,  if 
I  had,  to  have  ye  with  me  for  ever  and  always, 
dear  boy.  But  sure  ye  can  see,  me  cottage 
is  too  small  for  ye  to  be  comfortable  for  very 
long,  and  I  won't  let  ye  stay  for  love  at  all, 
at  all!' 

Willie  w^ent  down  with  me  to  the  little 
station  from  whence  we  drove  to  Mrs.  Man- 
seargh's  house,  when  I  returned  from  my 
day's  visit  to  the  doctor;  but  it  was  definitely 
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understood  that  he  was  only  coming  over  to 
the  Cottage  for  a  few  hours,  and  would  return 
to  London  by  the  evening  train.  On  the 
journey,  however,  I  having,  as  explained, 
received  permission  to  go  to  my  father's 
house,  and  never  doubting  but  that  my  friend 
would  accompany  me,  Willie  and  I  made  a 
plan  for  his  coming  to  Apsland  also,  and 
spending  the  three  weeks  which  still  remained 
before  the  opening  of  the  winter  session  at  the 
medical  schools  in  our  company  in  Devonshire. 

We  reached  the  station  and  found  Helen 
there.  She  had  driven  over  to  meet  us  in  the 
low  open  basket  pony-chaise;  and  the  Httle 
dapple  grey  was  standing  outside  the  gate, 
his  head  in  the  custody  of  the  station-master's 
boy,  and  his  ears  expressing  the  sentiments 
with  which  he  looked  upon  his  puffing,  snort- 
ing, fussy  steam  rival. 

Helen  looked  perfectly  charming  in  a  hght 
morning   mushn,    with   a   black   lace    shawl 
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thrown  over  it,  and  a  tiny  straw  hat  shading 
her  eyes.  Her  usually  pale  complexion  was 
daintily  tinted  with  pink ;  and  I  thought  she 
was  altogether  lovely.  She  gave  Willie  her 
hand  with  one  of  her  quick,  ravishing,  upward 
sweeps  of  her  eyelashes,  and  he  took  it  and 
held  it  just  long  enough  to  mark  that  the  act 
was  more  than  a  ceremony,  and  with  just 
enough  gentle  pressure  to  give  it  the  character 
of  a  tender  familiarity.  Only  lovers  whose 
entrancing  moments  of  freedom  are  few  can 
guess,  I  should  think,  how  much  may  be 
enjoyed  in  a  grasp  of  the  hand.  An  indifferent 
onlooker  would  have  seen  none  of  this,  doubt- 
less ;  but  my  instructed  eyes  did  see  it.  I 
tried  after  some  vicarious  happiness,  but  did 
not  succeed  in  extracting  much. 

Then  Helen  drove  the  grey  pony  home,, 
the  whip  with  which  she  touched  his  dappled 
sides  being  unfit  for  manly  hand,  by  reason  of 
the  lace-edged  and  pink-lined  parasol  which 
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it  carried.  Of  course,  Willie  offered  me  the 
seat  beside  Helen,  and  of  course  I  refused  it, 
and  took  my  place  opposite — the  place  of  little 
honour,  with  my  back  to  the  horses — for  the 
first  time  in  my  experience  yielding  my  rights 
as  a  lady  to  my  brother's  rights  as  a  lover ; 
and  again  I  tried  my  hardest  to  enjoy  the 
situation,  with  scant  success. 

I  was  ashamed  of  myself  for  my  jealousy ; 
even  now  I  record  it  with  a  blush,  and  I 
fought  against  it  in  my  heart  then.  But  all 
the  same,  I  will  not  allow  that  it  was  any 
more  unjustifiable  than  jealousy  is  always, 
and  in  any  case.  Of  all  the  passions,  this  is 
the  least  to  be  justified  by  metaphysical 
speculation.  Love  cannot  be  forced  or 
bound ;  nor  can  I  promise  with  any  cer- 
tainty, even  though  I  swear  an  oath  at  an 
altar  in  my  ignorance  or  carelessness,  that  in 
five  years,  or  ten  years,  or  a  month,  I  will 
feel  the  same  emotions  as  stir  my  being  at 
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the  moment.  Love  may  die  in  the  bridal-bed; 
and  it  may  survive  every  shock,  and  grow 
stronger  under  every  v^intry  blast,  through 
fifty  long  wedded  years.  In  natures  having 
-any  force  of  emotion,  the  will  is  power- 
less against  change,  or  powerless  to  produce 
estrangement.  He  who  has  loved  with  all 
fervour  may  burn  the  same  oil  as  brightly 
before  another  shrine,  when  all  his  efforts 
have  failed  to  keep  the  flame  alight  before 
the  first ;  or  his  soul  may  be  so  holden  in  the 
cords  that,  after  falsity  and  cruelty  endured, 
he  may  still  be  fain  to  cry — 

*  My  doom  is  I  love  thee  still.' 

How,   then,    is    that   strange   mixture    of 

anger,  humiliation,  and  sorrow  which  we  call 

'  jealousy '  to  be  justified  1     Not  at  all.     It  is 

to  be  excused,  doubtless ;  for  love  is  in  its 

nature  exacting  and  engrossing.     It  has — 

'  A  double  root 
Must  from  two  hearts  with  equal  vigour  shoot.' 
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One  of  the  roots  cannot  die  without  the 
whole  plant  fading  in  pain,  and  love  such  as 
that  which  I  had  felt  for  Helen  Manseargh 
is  as  strong  and  as  craving ;  as  dependent  for 
its  life  upon  its  double  root,  and  as  wretched 
in  its  decay  when  one  root  is  withered ;  as 
exacting  in  its  demands  for  the  whole  soul  of 
the  beloved  and  as  engrossing  of  the  whole 
emotional  capacities  of  the  lover ;  as  ever 
was  any  love  in  which  sex  made  part.  I 
do  not  know  if  men  love  men  in  this  manner 
— if  Jonathan  suffered  when  David  married 
Michal,  Saul's  daughter — and  if  any  man  who 
reads  this  page  can  comprehend  the  unsexual 
passion  of  which  I  speak,  with  its  strong 
passionate  vitality.  But  I  know  that  women 
— one  woman  here  and  there  in  the  multitude 
— will  so  understand,  having  known  and  felt, 
this  girl's  love  for  a  girl — the  purest  passion 
of  life,  that  has  all  the  after-life's  vividness 
and  colouring  without  its  taint  of  the  flesh. 
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It  was  five  o'clock  when  we  reached  the 
Cottage.  The  meal  which  Mrs.  Manseargh 
had  prepared  for  us  was  that  curious  com- 
bination commonly  called  '  high  tea.'  After 
it  had  been  done  justice  to,  we  went  out,  all 
four  together,  to  the  beach.  Willie  and 
Helen  fell  some  distance  behind  Mrs.  Man- 
seargh and  I,  slowly  though  we  walked.  It 
was  now  six  ;  and  darkness  comes  down  in 
September  before  eight.  It  was  very  pleasant, 
walking  along  in  the  autumn  twilight,  hear- 
ing the  gentle  roll  of  the  waves ;  and  we  had 
gone  quite  a  considerable  distance,  chatting 
with  each  other,  before  Mrs.  Manseargh 
suggested  that  we  should  sit  down  and  wait 
for  the  others,  so  that  it  was  by  that  time 
almost  dusk. 

Helen  and  Willie  approached,  talking  in 
low  tones  as  they  came.  But  v/hen  they 
reached  us,  it  was  evident  that  there  was 
something  to  say. 
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'  You  had  better  tell  Harry  at  once/  said 
Willie,  as  Helen  seated  herself  on  a  small 
boulder  facing  her  mother  and  me.  She 
accepted  his  advice. 

'  Willie  tells  me,  darling,  that  you  expect 
me  to  go  into  Devonshire  with  you.'  Here 
she  paused. 

'  Of  course  I  do  !  Helen,  you  don't  mean 
to  say  that  you  are  not  coming  V 

'  I  don't  want  to  lose  my  girl  so  soon  again,' 
said  Mrs.  Manseargh,  stepping  into  the  field 
to  the  relief  of  the  allied  forces  before  she  was 
necessary.  '  Sure,  ye  think,  because  I  have 
done  without  her  so  long  for  her  good^  that  I 
haven't  the  feeling  of  a  mother,  and  do  not 
mind  how  much  I  live  alone,  when  she  is  my 

aur 

^  Mamma  1'  said  Helen,  frowning. 
'  O  h,  Helen,  I  am  so  disappointed/  I  said. 
'  And  so  am  1/  breathed   Willie  gently, 
looking  into  her  face. 
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'■  Well,  dearest  Harry/  said  Helen,  *  it  is  so 
like  you  to  ask  me,  and  to  speak  about  it  in 
that  way  ;  but  you  will  see  that  mamma  is 
only  reasonable  in  wanting  to  keep  me  ;  and 
besides,  there  is  something  else.' 

'  What  else  is  there  V  I  asked. 

Willie's  hand  was  resting  upon  Helen's, 
and  I  saw  in  the  dusk  that  she  drew  hers 
away  before  she  answered  :  '  I  don't  want  to 
have  your  country-side  gossiping  about  us.' 

*  Why  should  they  gossip  1  About  whom  V 
I  demanded,  scornfully.  Be  it  remembered 
that,  as  my  father  had  said,  I  was  an 
innocent  fellow  who  did  not  understand 
country  gossiping  tendencies,  scope,  and 
excitability. 

With  a  man's  impatience  of  confidences  of 
his  private  affairs,  Willie  here  rose  up,  walked 
to  the  water's  edge,  and  stood  idly  watching 
the  waves.  We  all  three  looked  after  him  in 
silence  for  a  moment ;  then  his  mother-in-law 
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elect  got  up  from  her  rocky  seat,  and  went 
down  and  joined  him.  I  suppose  she  exer- 
cised upon  him  those  blandishments  of  hers  to 
which  I  was  so  insensible,  but  to  which  Willie 
did  succumb.  At  all  events,  they  strolled 
along  the  shore,  back  towards  the  Cottage, 
leaving  us  still  seated  on  the  rocks. 

^  What  shall  I  do  without  you  ?'  I  said. 
'  Why  won't  you  come  V 

^  I  have  explained  it  to  Willie,'  said 
Helen,  half  defiantly,  '  and  he  makes  no  fuss 
about  it.' 

'  About  what  V 

'  Oh,  my  reasons — no  objection,  I  mean. 
The  simple  truth  is,  mamma  says  it  is  no  use 
our  undertaking  to  keep  our  engagement 
quiet  if  we  go  down  together  to  your  father's, 
and  if  Willie  stays  some  time  there.' 

'  But  you  would  come  as  my  friend.' 

*  You  are  great  people  around  Apsland,  of 
course,  and  are  sure  to  be  talked  about.    You 
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and  I,  Harry,  don't  quite  know  how  country 
people  do  talk  about  each  other  ;  but  you  do 
remember  at  your  Aunt  Marshall's  what  a 
disgusting  lot  of  scandal  used  to  be  talked  in 
her  drawing-room,  because  you  used  to  say 
how  sickening  it  was.' 

^  Oh  yes  !  but  that  was  a  country  toivn,  and 
a  cathedral  town  in  addition.  Scandal  and 
gossip  and  malice  were  matters  of  course 
there  ;  but  at  Apsland,  our  nearest  county 
neighbour  is  four  miles  off.' 

*  That  is  the  very  thing  to  make  it 
worse  !'  argued  Helen.  '  The  reason  why 
there  is  so  much  more  backbiting,  and  bother- 
ing about  people's  affairs,  in  a  small  country 
town  than  in  London,  is  simply  because  the 
country  town's-people  have  so  few  other  things 
to  attend  to,  and  because  everybody  knows 
everybody.  It  would  be  almost  impossible  for 
me  to  go  down  with  you  now,  and  Willie  be 
with  us,  without  the  servants  guessing,  and 
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going  and  telling  all  their  acquaintances  ;  and 
then,  if  we  walked  and  rode  together,  you 
would  soon  find  yourself  asked,  Harry,  '^  if 
your  brother  isn't  engaged  to  that  young  per- 
son ?"  and  told,  ''  if  he  isn't,  he  ought  to  be."  ' 

I  could  not  help  laughing,  because  I  knew 
it  was  very  true. 

*  But/  I  said,  *  Willie  need  not  come.' 

'  Ah,  but  that  is  not  my  whole  reason,'  said 
Helen.  ^  Mamma  really  does  want  me  to 
stay  with  her  a  little  longer.' 

'  Well,'  I  had  to  say,  '  I  am  sorry,  but  I 
suppose  I  must  put  up  with  it.' 

^  Now  we  had  better  go  in,  I  think,'  I 
added,  after  a  few  moments. 

The  gloaming  of  an  autumn  evening  now 
surrounded  us,  and  we  were  both  ready  to  get 
home  as  soon  as  possible. 

^  I  wonder  Willie  has  not  come  back  to  us,' 
I  said,  as  we  began  our  journey. 

'  Oh,   mamma    and    he  will   hardly    have 

VOL.  II.  22 
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reached  the  Cottage  yet/  Helen  replied.  '  They 
were  walking  very  slowly,  and  mamma  is  so 
used  to  roaming  about  here  by  herself,  that 
she  would  not  think  of  hurrying  to  send  him 
back  to  take  care  of  us.' 

^  I  am  not  nervous,  you  know,'  was  my 
reply  ;  'it  is  not  that.' 

In  a  few  minutes  we  came  to  the  end  of 
the  high  cliff,  and  it  was  now  at  our  option 
to  continue  our  walk  along  the  sands  or  to  go 
up  on  to  the  path  above,  which  led  straight 
past  the  door  of  Mrs.  Manseargh's  home.  I 
elected  the  less  fatiguing  alternative  of  going 
up  at  once  to  the  path.  It  turned  out,  how- 
ever, that  by  taking  this  course  we  missed  my 
brother,  who  had  returned  to  us  as  soon  as 
Mrs.  Manseargh  would  release  him,  and  who 
passed  along  the  sands  invisible  to  us  from 
the  more  elevated  and  distant  pathway. 
Moreover,  the  choice  of  this  route  gave 
me    a     piece     of     unforeseen     information, 
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which  I  would  much  rather  have  been  with- 
out. 

We  were  about  forty  yards  from  the 
Cottage  gate,  when  the  old  village  postman 
overtook  us — for  there  was  an  eveninof  as 
well  as  a  morning  delivery  there.  With  the 
freedom  of  the  country,  it  seemed  to  the  old 
man  only  natural  that  he  should  save  himself 
the  remaining  steps  by  handing  over  to  us 
(whom,  of  course,  he  knew)  the  letter  which 
he  had  to  deliver ;  and  as  he  happened  to  be 
at  the  outside,  it  was  to  me  he  gave  the 
billet,  with  the  words,  '  Here  be  a  letter  for 
the  young  lady.'  I  took  it,  and  he  turned 
away,  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  I  looked  at 
the  envelope  to  see  whether  '  the  young  lady' 
was  Helen  or  myself 

My  surprise  and  annoyance  equalled  one 
another  when  I,  scrutinising  the  envelope 
closely  in  the  dusk,  pausing  a  moment  to 
do    so,    ascertained     that     the    letter    Avas 

22—2 
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from  the  German  duke  to  my  brother's 
betrothed. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  about  it,  for  the 
old  duke  always  sealed  his  letters,  using 
black  wax,  and  impressing  it  with  an  enor- 
mous coat  of  arms. 

I  was  surprised,  but  as  it  might  have  been 
an  innocent  matter,  unsought  and  unexpected 
by  Helen,  I  should  probably  have  passed  it 
over  without  suspicion  had  Helen  behaved  in 
a  natural  manner  about  it.  But  she  did  not. 
Either  her  self-control  or  her  judgment  failed 
her. 

^  So  you  correspond  with  the  duke,  Helen  V 
I  said  gravely,  as  I  handed  the  letter  to  her. 

She  took  it,  and  put  it  in  her  pocket  with 
scarcely  a  glance  at  it,  as  we  were  walking 
on. 

'  How  you  imagine  things,'  was  her  unwise 
reply. 

*  That  letter  is  from  the  duke,'  I  insisted. 
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'  What  makes  you  fancy  that  V  she  said, 
endeavouring  to  speak  in  an  unconcerned 
tone. 

'  It  is  not  fancy,'  I  retorted ;  '  I  saw  his 
seal.' 

^  Darkness  has  deluded  you,  my  dear,'  said 
Helen,  scornfully.  '  I  hope  you  are  not  going 
to  tell  Willie  dreadful  tales  on  the  strength 
of  your  glance  at  a  seal  in  the  twihght.' 

^  No  one  else  seals  a  letter  like  that.' 

'  Do  you  know  how  everyone  in  the  world 
may  fasten  his  envelopes  T 

^  Helen,'  I  said,  in  a  tone  of  remonstrance, 
*  will  you  distinctly  say  that  the  letter  is  not 
from  him  V 

'  Yes.' 

'  WeU  V 

'The  letter  is  not  from  the  Duke  of 
Machtigfeit.' 

We  entered  the  garden  gate  as  Helen 
delivered  herself  oi  this  falsehood,  and  so  I 
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Avas  spared  the  necessity  of  making  any 
reply  ;  but  I  knew  that  she  had  told  me  a  lie. 

Half  an  hour  later  Willie  was  saying  his 
farewell  words  to  me,  and  we  were  alone  for  a 
few  minutes. 

'  Helen  tells  me,  old  fellow,'  said  Willie, 
*  that  she  would  not  object  to  spending 
Christmas  at  Apsland,  if  you  are  there.  She 
thinks  there  would  not  be  the  likelihood  of 
what  she  calls  ''  talk  "  over  our  being  there  to- 
gether at  that  time.  So  I  want  you  to  be 
good,  and  promise  that  you  will  spend 
Christmas  there  and  get  her  down.  Will 
you  promise  V 

'  Yes,  Willie  ;  I  can  promise  that.' 

*  And  if  you  can  make  up  your  mind,  ask 
Mrs.  Manseargh  too.  I  know  you  don't  care 
about  her,  and,  of  course,  I  don't  want  the 
old  lady  ;  but  she  has  been  fishing  hard  for 
the  invitation,  and  I  fancy  Helen  would 
like  it.' 
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*  I  must  think  about  that,'  I  said. 

All  the  time  that  my  brother  was  speaking, 
my  mind  was  carrying  on  a  curious  comphcity 
of  thoughts,  in  that  fashion  which  is  such  a 
puzzle  still  to  psychologists  and  anatomists. 
1  listened  to  what  my  brother  was  saying ;  I 
reflected  upon  that  subject ;  but  below  these 
two  mental  streams  there  ran  another  swiftly 
and  rapidly.  The  burden  of  its  murmur  was, 
'  Shall  I  tell  him  of  the  letter,  and  Helen's 
denial  V 

My  impulse  to  tell  him  was  very  strong. 
There  was  nothing  positively  wrong,  nothing 
improper  in  itself,  in  my  brother's  betrothed 
receiving  a  letter  from  the  duke  ;  but  her 
lover  had  objected  to  her  corresponding  with 
the  old  profligate,  and  it  was  not  quite  nice 
to  find  that  she  yet  continued  to  do  so.  I 
felt  that  Willie  ought  to  know,  and  judge  for 
himself  what  the  occasion  deserved  at  his 
hands.     But  on  the  other  side  of  the  ques- 
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tion,  there  was  the  serious  fact  that  Helen 
denied  the  authorship  of  the  letter.  True, 
her  doing  so  made  her  reception  of  it  wear  a 
more  serious  aspect ;  but  if  she  were  so 
anxious  that  Willie  should  not  know  of  it 
as  to  tell  a  deliberate  untruth  about  it,  I 
could  not  mention  it  to  him  without  causing 
a  complete  rupture  between  my  friend  and 
myself,  and  either  estranging  myself  from  my 
brother  also,  or  making  him  unhappy  by 
showing  him  cause  to  distrust  Helen.  The 
balance  was  on  the  side  of  holding  my  peace, 
and  I  held  it.  These  thoughts  rushed 
through  my  mind,  and  were  weighed,  while 
I  listened  and  replied  to  Willie  ;  and  he  went 
away  without  the  knowledge  which  I  could 
have  given  him. 

Happier  without  it  at  the  moment,  doubt- 
less ;  but,  as  after  events  showed,  probably  I 
was  cruel  when  I  was  reticent  on  that  even- 
ing.    Had   I  overcome  my  repugnance,  and 
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given  my  brother  cause  to  believe  that  the 
girl  to  whom  he  had  confessed  his  love,  and 
to  whom  he  was  yielding  his  whole  heart,  was 
deceiving  him,  playing  a  double  game,  seeking 
to  have  the  proverbial  '  two  strings  to  her 
bow,'  long  days  of  agony  might  have  been 
spared  us  all  three.  But  it  is  useless  to 
speculate  upon  what  might  have  been,  if  we 
liad  acted  differently  at  some  past  moment. 

'  Of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen, 
The  saddest  are  these  :  "  It  might  have  been."  ' 

The  five  days  which  I  spent  at  the  Cottage 
after  this  one,  prior  to  my  journey  to  Apsland, 
were  far  from  pleasant.  Wrongly,  no  doubt, 
but  certainly,  my  warm  affection  for  my  friend 
had  been  chilled  by  her  entry  into  her  new 
relationship  with  her  lover;  and  the  small 
incident  just  recorded  worked  a  great  change 
in  my  feelings  the  more  readily  from  their 
being  thus  weakened.  T  could  not  disguise 
that  change.     My  long-trusted  friend  had  shut 
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me  out  from  her  confidence,  had  Hed  to  me,, 
and  was  practising  concealment  from  my 
much-loved  brother,  who  also  trusted  her. 
My  manner  was  inevitably  colder  than  of 
yore ;  and  Helen,  though  she  made  strenuous 
efforts  to  keep  on  our  old  footing  of  free 
familiarity,  yet  was,  as  she  always  had  been, 
really  dominated  by  me,  and  frequently  shrank 
into  distant  civility.  Mrs.  Manseargh  petted 
me  even  more  assiduously  than  before;  but 
Mrs.  Manseargh's  ^ ways'  were  not  congenial 
to  my  temperament.  I  was  not  at  all  sorry 
when  the  day  of  my  departure  arrived. 

But  the  habits  of  years  are  not  easily  laid 
aside  ;  and  to  love  Helen  Manseargh  was  a 
habit  to  me.  Only  the  rare  blow  of  the 
lightning-flash  overthrows  the  full-grown 
strong  tree  at  one  stroke ;  the  axe  must 
give  repeated  blows.  And  so  with  affection. 
Sometimes  the  cliffs  are  rent  asunder  by  one 
fierce  earthquake ;  but  more  often  they  slowly 
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crumble  away  under  successive   weakenings 
by  wind  and  rain. 

So  when  the  moment  came  for  bidding  adieu 
to  my  childhood's  companion,  from  whom  I 
had  been  separated  so  seldom  for  the  last  eight 
years,  I  could  not  but  feel  regret;  and  we 
parted  with  half-renewed  affection,  and  with 
the  understanding  that  Helen  should  become 
my  guest  in  my  father's  house  at  Christmas. 
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.     CHAPTER  YI. 

I  RETURNED  to  Apsland  now  under  very 
different  conditions  from  those  which  had 
accompanied  my  previous  visits.  Not  now, 
as  more  than  a  year  before,  was  I  going  un- 
expected and  uninvited;  nor,  as  at  the  Christ- 
mas previous,  as  a  mere  school-girl.  This  visit 
was  something  like  an  entry  into  my  kingdom. 
For  the  first  time  since  I  left  Abbey  Castle, 
a  child  of  ten,  I  was  to  make  my  home  there, 
to  take  my  place  at  the  head  of  the  house, 
and,  if  I  pleased,  to  restore  the  Castle  to  its 
proper  position  as  one  of  the  principal  houses 
in  the  county.  I  had  finished  a  long  educa- 
tion ;  I  had  been  '  presented;'    I  had  passed 
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throuorh  a  noviciate  in  a  season  in  town ;  and 
I  might  now  be  considered  quite  qualified  ta 
take  the  position  of  mistress  of  my  father's 
house. 

My  father  himself  met  me  at  the  station, 
and  we  were  driven  homewards  in  a  new  and 
elegant  victoria. 

'  Do  you  like  this  carriage,  my  daughter?' 
the  master  asked  me  in  the  course  of  our 
drive. 

*Yes;  it  is  very  handsome  and  comfortable/ 
I  replied. 

'  I  am  glad  you  think  so,'  he  said,  '  for  it  is 
here  on  purpose  for  your  use.' 

'  Dear  father,'  I  said,  stroking  his  hand. 

^  The  horses  are  new,  likewise,'  he  con- 
tinued ;  '  in  fact,  it  is  all  freshly-provided  for 
my  daughter,  except  old  Mason,  who  is  better 
than  a  new  thing  of  that  description,  in  my 
opinion,  eh  ?' 

'  Yes,  indeed,  sir.' 
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'  Well,  my  child,'  he  said  tenderly,  smiling 
at  me,  '  I  have  been  looking  forward  to  this 
time  ever  since  you  left  me  a  year  ago.  It  is 
due  to  our  neighbours  and  to  ourselves  that 
you  should  have  proper  appointments,  and 
take  your  proper  place.  I  have  lived  in  my 
shell  so  long  that  I  cannot,  I  am  afraid,  come 
out  of  it  so  freely  as  I  would  like ;  but 
Marshall  knows  everybody,  and  you  will  soon 
have  the  society  of  the  neighbourhood  caUing 
upon  you  when  it  is  understood  that  there  is 
going  to  be  a  mistress  at  the  Castle.' 

'  I  quite  expect  to  be  a  more  important  per- 
sonage down  here  than  I  was  in  London !'  I 
declared,  merrily. 

*  How  so,  my  daughter  V  asked  my  father, 
smiling  in  response. 

'  In  London  I  was  only  ''  Lady  Margaret 
Abbott's  niece."  Here  I  shall  be  ''Miss 
Abbott  of  Apsland."  Is  not  that  much 
grander  V 
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'  No  doubt,'  said  the  master,  with  his  sweet, 
loving  smile  still  turned  upon  me.  ^  But  you 
must  not  plume  yourself  too  much  upon  that 
liigh  position^  in  case  there  should  come  a 
Mrs.  Abbott  to  Abbey  Castle,  and  then  your 
abdication  might  be  painful.' 

'  Is  there  any  thought  of  Lynton's  mar- 
riage?' I  asked  at  once. 

*Not  the  least.  Oh  no.  I  was  merely 
jesting,'  said  my  father,  becoming  grave 
again.  '  I  wish,  indeed,  there  were.  It  is 
quite  time  he  was  married  suitably.  So  I 
have  told  him  more  than  once,  but  perhaps  I 
liad  better  have  left  it  alone.' 

The  carriage  paused  at  the  lodge  gates  as 
he  said  these  words,  and  the  conversation  was 
necessarily  dropped  for  the  time. 

My  father  had  mentioned  in  his  letters  to 
me  whenever  he  had  received  a  note  from  my 
eldest  brother.  Lynton  was  in  Germany, 
giving  all  his  energies  to  abstruse  psychologi- 
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cal  problems,  and  writing  heavy  works  which 
gained  him  applause  from  the  metaphysicians 
who  read  that  heavy  tongue.  He  was  so 
absorbed  in  his  congenial  labours,  and  so 
happy  in  the  society  in  which  he  had  made 
himself  a  place,  that  he  absolutely  refused  to 
return  to  Devonshire,  and  only  made  occasional 
and  brief  visits  of  duty  to  his  father  and  the 
ancestral  estate  which  would  one  day  be  his. 
Nor  did  he  seem  to  have  the  smallest  inclina- 
tion towards  matrimony.  This  was  one  of  my 
father's  crosses  in  his  children  ;  and  he  was  so 
far  unfitted  to  appreciate  the  kind  of  distinc- 
tion which  his  heir  had  gained  (at  the  expense 
of  what  he  considered  that  heir's  rightful  and 
proper  position  as  a  future  county  gentleman), 
that  he  bitterly  regretted  having  ever  allowed 
the  young  man  to  go  to  the  German  university 
to  hear  the  course  of  a  certain  professor,  after 
which  he  could  not  be  drawn  back  to  '  England, 
home,  and  duty.'      All  this  I  knew^  and   I 
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shared  my  father's  feeling  in  the  matter.  I 
had  no  petty  personal  vanity,  and  would  far 
rather  that  Lynton  had  taken  to  himself  a 
wife  at  home,  although  she  would  have  ruled 
in  my  stead. 

When  the  carriage  drew  up  at  the  large 
door  of  the  Castle,  Mrs.  Stillingfleet,  who  had 
been  housekeeper  while  my  mother  lived  and 
reigned,  and  who  still  held  her  place,  though 
now  quite  old,  with  several  other  servants 
beside  her,  stood  waiting  to  receive  me.  But 
a  man's  figure  came  from  out  one  of  the  side 
rooms  as  the  door  opened,  and  approached 
the  carriage.  It  was  my  father's  steward.  I 
remembered  him  well,  and  my  memories  were 
pleasant  and  admiring  ones.  Before  I  had 
thought,  I  had  held  out  my  hand  to  him, 
and  he  had  taken  it  and  bowed  low  over  it. 
But  then  I  shook  hands  with  Mrs.  Stilling- 
fleet also. 

The  old  housekeeper  showed   me   to   my 
VOL.  II.  23 
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room,  and  remained  with  me  until  my  maid 
and  my  boxes,  which  had  been  conveyed  in 
a  doof-cart  at  a  short  distance  behind  us,  were 
safely  disposed  in  my  apartment.  As  she 
took  her  leave,  she  told  me  that  dinner  would 
be  ready  in  half-an-hour.  I  said  I  supposed 
that  my  father  and  I  would  be  alone,  and  re- 
ceived the  reply  that  '  Mr.  Marshall '  would 
dine  at  the  Castle. 

Fastened  up  with  a  bundle  of  letters  from 
Helen  Manseargh  to  me,  which  I  still  pre- 
serve, are  two  or  three  copies  of  my  own  letters 
to  her  ;  and  I  think  that  the  simplest  and  best 
way  of  giving  all  the  account  that  I  intend  to 
give  of  my  introduction  into  '  county  '  society 
will  be  by  transcribing  one  of  these  letters. 

It  is  not  usual  for  young  ladies  to  copy 
their  letters  in  a  copying-press  after  they  have 
written  them  and  addressed  them  to  a  bosom 
friend.     I  find  that  I  have  copies  of  four  of 
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my  letters  to  Helen  addressed  from  Abbey 
Castle  during  those  few  months  ;  and  this  is 
how  I  came  to  take  them. 

On  the  day  upon  which  I  wrote  the  first 
one,  which  was  just  a  fortnight  after  my 
arrival  at  Apsland,  I  had  taken  my  seat  in  my 
father's  private  study.  The  library  at  the 
Castle  is  a  magnificent  room,  a  hundred 
feet  long,  with  a  groined  and  fretted  oak  ceil- 
ing. It  is  lighted  by  five  large  windows, 
and  warmed  (as  far  as  it  can  be  warmed)  by 
the  most  enormous  fireplace  that  ever  I  saw. 
The  pillars  of  the  fireplace  are  of  polished 
marble,  but  the  grate  and  the  hearth  are  of 
bright  steel,  which  reflects  the  heat  out  into 
the  room.  These  latter  were  put  in  by 
my  father  within  my  memory.  Up  till  then, 
from  the  day  on  which  it  had  been  built,  wood 
fires  had  blazed  upon  the  dogs  on  the  open 
hearth.  All  the  four  walls  of  this  great 
room   are     covered    with    books    upon    oak 
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shelves,  excepting  only  the  space  between  the 
two  most  central  windows ;  there  stands  a 
gigantic  suit  of  armour,  with  helmet  complete, 
and  vizor  down,  and  spear  in  mailed  gauntlet, 
which  had  been  an  object  of  superstitious  rever- 
ence to  my  childish  eyes.  The  window-curtains 
are  of  red  velvet,  and  red  velvet  hangings 
likewise  depend  from  brass  rods  over  the  two 
doors  of  the  apartment.  Busts  of  some  of  the 
most  revered  of  great  thinkers  of  past  times 
stand  around  the  room  on  dark  marble  pedes- 
tals. The  large  chairs  are  of  maroon  leather. 
The  carpet  has  those  rich  dark  hues  which  the 
dyers  of  Turkey  have  become  famous  for  j)ro- 
ducing.  Thus  the  whole  room  is  dark, 
heavy,  almost  sombre  in  its  magnificence. 

I  have  mentioned  that  the  library  has  two 
doors.  One  of  these  leads  into  the  entrance- 
hall  of  the  castle ;  for  this  is  one  of  the 
three  principal  rooms  on  the  ground-floor,  the 
state  dining-room  and  our  ordinary  breakfast- 
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room  being  the  other  two,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  hall.  The  second  door  opens 
out  of  the  library  into  the  small  room,  which 
was  at  that  time  my  father  s  private  study. 

During  my  mother's  life  this  small  apart- 
ment, entered  only  through  the  library, 
and  being  but  the  same  size  as  the  outer 
portico  of  the  house,  had  been  used  merely 
as  a  sort  of  literary  lumber-room ;  a  recep- 
tacle for  old  magazines  and  newspapers, 
for  new  volumes  before  they  were  cata- 
logued and  put  in  their  places,  for  ink- 
bottles  and  boxes  of  stationery.  But  a  little 
time  after  my  mother  died,  my  father  had 
this  room  cleared  out,  and  a  table  and  a  chair 
or  two  placed  in  it;  and  then  he  had  removed 
there  a  very  fine  oil-painting  of  his  dead  wife, 
which  he  hung  facing  the  door,  and  beneath 
that  he  placed,  upon  a  large  oaken  bracket,  a 
fine  marble  bust  of  her  who  was  gone  for  ever 
from  his  view.     There  he  spent  nearly  the 
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whole  of  his  time  at  first ;  doubtless  it  had 
been  a  place  of  refuge  for  him  in  many  a  sad 
hour,  when  the  lonely  grandeur  of  the  great 
rooms  grew  too  much  for  his  endurance ;  and^ 
although  time  had  softened  his  grief,  of  course, 
yet  he  used  the  little  apartment  still,  and  sat 
there  much.  His  was  one  of  those  firm, 
strong  natures,  upon  which  impressions  are 
with  difficulty  made,  but  which  retain  for  ever 
the  imprint  they  once  receive.  Those  who 
knew  him  well  never  wondered,  as  those 
unacquainted  with  him  constantly  did,  why 
he  never  married  again,  being  scarcely  forty- 
five  when  he  was  widowed. 

In  this  sanctum  sanctorum  of  my  father's, 
I,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  had  taken 
my  seat  one  day,  about  a  fortnight  after 
my  arrival  at  Apsland,  to  write  to  Helen 
Manseargh.  My  letter  was  nearly  com- 
pleted when  I  heard  the  door  of  the  library 
opened.      The     sound      of    footsteps      was 
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deadened  upon  the  thick  carpet,  but  pre- 
sently the  door  of  the  study  was  opened 
by  the  person  who  had  walked  across  to  it 
from  the  outer  door.  I  looked  up,  and  saw 
the  steward,  his  bright,  brown  face  showing 
the  traces  of  his  recent  walk  through  the  sun; 
he  held  his  straw  hat  in  one  hand,  and  two  or 
three  letters  in  the  other. 

'  I  beg  pardon,  miss.' 

'Pray  come  in,  Mr.  Brown.' 

We  spoke  these  sentences  almost  at  one 
time,  and  I  added  afterwards:  'Did  yon  wish 
to  see  my  father  1' 

^  No,  I  knew  he  was  not  here/  replied  the 
steward ;  '  he  has  just  been  in  at  my  office, 
dictating  these  letters,'  looking  down  at  those 
he  held  in  his  hand,  '  and  I  came  up  here  to 
copy  them  into  his  private  letter-book,  by  his 
orders.  I  beg  your  pardon  for  not  tapping 
before  I  came  in,  miss,'  he  added  frankly, 
'  but  the  fact  is,  no  one  usually  could  be  here 
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but  the  master,  and  I  quite  forgot  that  you 
might  please  to  sit  here  now.' 

'  Never  mind,  Mr.  Brown,'  I  said,  '  don't 
let  me  prevent  you  from  doing  what  you 
came  to  do.' 

'  1  will  not  intrude  upon  you,  miss/  he 
replied ;  '  an  hour  hence  will  do  as  well  for 
what  the  master  ordered  me  to  do  with  the 
letters.' 

^  I  will  not  hear  of  your  going  away  because 
I  am  here,'  I  said — peremptorily,  no  doubt ; 
'  am  I  in  your  wayf 

*  Oh  no!'  he  said,  smiling. 

I  opine  that  a  man  must  always  prefer  to 
receive  orders  from  a  young  lady  than  from 
another  man;  for  the  servant  may  in  that  case 
half-unconsciously  flatter  himself  that  he 
obeys  the  behest  of  the  charming  woman, 
rather  than  that  of  the  mistress. 

'  Then  come  in,  and  copy  your  letters/ 
I  commanded. 
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Brown  came  in  with  a  bow,  and  put  his 
straw  hat  upon  a  chair,  and  produced  a  small 
key  from  his  pocket,  with  which  he  opened  the 
drawer  underneath  the  copying  press.  Thence 
he  took  a  laro^e  red-leather  covered  book. 
I  leaned  back  in  my  chair,  with  my  pen  rest- 
ing in  my  hand,  and  watched  him  while  he  laid 
the  oiled  silk  between  the  tissue-paper  leaves, 
and  then  brushed  them  over  with  the  dirty- 
looking  wet  brush  :  w^hile  he  soaked  up  the 
superfluous  moisture  with  blotting-paper,  and 
then  laid  the  letters  upon  the  copying-sheets: 
while,  finally,  he  put  the  book  into  the  press, 
and  twisted  its  handle  with  his  vigorous  arm 
— an  arm  which  had  learnt  its  strength  while 
handling  the  spade,  or  guiding  the  plough 
across  the  fields.  Not  being  certain  whether 
the  performance  was  not  a  very  difincult  and 
delicate  operation — for  I  had  never  seen  a 
letter  so  copied  before — I  remained  quite 
silent,  leaning   back   in   my  chair,  watching 
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until  the  whole  thing  was  completed.  Then 
that  emotion  which  caused  the  fall  of  our 
mother  Eve :  Curiosity,  Acquisitiveness, 
Love  of  Knowledge — call  it  what  you  will, 
provided  only  you  do  not  deny  that  it  is  the 
cause  of  all  scientific  advance,  and  the  root 
of  all  intellectual  greatness  :  this  emotion 
took  me  out  of  my  chair,  and  over  to  the  side 
of  the  young  steward,  who  was  just  about 
to  return  the  letter-book  to  the  drawer. 

'  Let  me  see,  Mr.  Brown,'  I  said ;  and, 
inspecting  the  thin  sheet  upon  which  the 
steward's  handwriting  and  my  father's  signa- 
ture were  reproduced — *  How  very  curious  !* 
I  cried.  '  I  want  to  take  a  copy  of  a  letter 
myself,  to  learn  how  to  do  it.' 

The  steward,  with  a  half- amused  smile 
playing  about  his  lips,  but  perfectly  respect- 
ful, informed  me  that  it  was  possible  to  take  a 
second  copy  of  each  letter,  but  that  such  copy 
would  be  faint. 
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'  No,'  I  said,  '  I  will  have  oni/  letter  copied. 
I  have  just  finished  it.' 

So  the  whole  proceeding  was  gone  through 
again ;  I  insisting  upon  doing  all  myself,  in 
order  that  I  might  be  sure  of  remembering 
it,  b.ut  Brown  overseeing  and  aiding,  and 
giving  the  final  turn  to  the  handle  wdth  his 
strong  arm.  Thus  the  letter  to  Helen  came 
to  be  copied  ;  and  the  rest  of  those  copies 
which  I  have  were  taken  by  me  after  being 
written,  in  the  amusement  of  a  novel  occupa- 
tion, and  to  fix  the  process  in  my  memory. 

But  this  brief  meeting  between  the  steward 
and  me  did  not  come  to  an  end  without  the 
occurrence  of  a  little  incident  of  which  I 
thought  nothing  at  the  time,  but  w^hich  came 
in  the  future  to  assume  proportions  of  great 
importance,  as  I  have  by-and-bye  to  tell. 

My  letter  had  been  copied  into  the  end  of 
my  father's  book.  Seeing  that  the  steward 
naturally  hesitated  to  tear  out  the  leaves,  I 
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had  taken  tho  responsibility  of  doing  so  upon 
myself;  and  I  held  one  corner  of  the  damp 
and  limp  sheets,  while  the  young  man  had 
taken  hold  of  the  other  corner,  to  assist  me 
in  supporting  it,  so  that  I  could  look  through 
the  copy.  We  stood  thus,  side  by  side  and 
close  together,  when  the  door  of  the  study 
suddenly  opened,  without  any  w^arning  sound, 
and  my  brother  Marshall  stepped  into  the 
room.  He  half  drew  down  his  brows  as  he 
cast  one  look  at  Brown  and  myself  standing 
side  by  side ;  but  he  said  nothing  to  the 
steward.  I  laid  down  the  paper  to  shake 
hands  with  my  brother.  The  steward  took  up 
his  hat  and  his  letters,  and  went,  after  a  bow, 
given  to  both  his  master's  son  and  daughter, 
but  which  Marshall  did  not  seem  to  see,  and 
I  alone  returned.  As  I  have  said,  having 
nothing  to  be  alarmed  or  ashamed  about,  my 
brother's  sudden  entrance  did  not  startle  or 
discompose   me    particularly,    and    I    should 
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probably  never  have  remembered  it,  from 
that  day  to  the  present,  but  for  after  events^ 
which  gave  me  only  too  much  reason  to 
recollect  it. 
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CHAPTEE  VII. 

Now  to  reproduce  that  letter  to  Helen,  which 
will  serve  as  the  account  of  my  first  introduc- 
tion to  the  county  people  and  county  social 
intercourse  : 

'Apsland,  Devon, 

'  Sept.  9th. 
'  My  Darling  Helen, 

'  Is  she  beginning  to  think  herself 
forgotten  ?  I  fall  on  my  knees  to  beg  forgive- 
ness. Day  after  day  I  have  intended,  and 
tried,  to  begin  a  letter  to  you ;  but  the  hours 
liave  slipped  by  without  my  succeeding  in 
accomplishing  it.  Now  I  am  going  to  make 
up  for  it  by  writing  you  such  a  long,  long 
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letter  that  you  will  hardly  be  able  to  find 
time  to  read  it !  When  you  hear  all  that  I 
have  done  and  seen  in  one  little  fortnight, 
you  will  not  wonder  that  I  have  been  unable 
to  write  to  you.  If  this  brief  experience 
€Ould  entitle  one  to  have  an  opinion,  I  should 
say  that  the  claims  of  society  in  the  country 
are  far  more  enoTossino',  as  well  as  fatig^uino' 
than  they  are  in  London. 

'  The  task  of  introducing  me  to  the  county 
society  devolves  upon  my  brother  Marshall. 
You  have  never  seen  my  father,  so  that  per- 
haps you  will  not  comprehend  me  when  I  say 
that  he  is  at  one  time  the  most  courteous  man 
and  the  most  fitted  to  shine  in  society  that 
you  could  imagine,  and  yet  it  can  be  seen  at 
a  glance  that  he  would  not  care  about  ordinary 
social  life.  But  I  think  anyone  would  under- 
stand this  who  saw  his  thoughtful,  furrowed 
brow,  his  black  locks  streaked  with  grey 
overhanging    it,    and    his    grizzly    eyebrows 
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shading  his  clear  eyes,  with  the  settled 
expression  of  gravity  which  is  almost  mourn- 
fulness,  that  I  never  remember  to  have  seen 
his  face  without.  However,  the  fact  is,  he 
has  not  kept  up  society.  His  intercourse 
with  the  county  has  been  confined  for  many 
years  to  accepting  a  few  dinner  invitations, 
and  himself  giving  an  annual  dinner  party  to 
a  few  old  friends.  But  you  must  not  suppose 
that  he  wishes  to  prevent  me  from  seeing  the 
county  people.  On  the  very  contrary,  he  says 
— dear  old  fellow — that  he  is  anxious  to  see 
the  castle  again  giving  hospitality  to  our  neigh- 
bours. I  know  that  is  only  kindness  on  his 
part  to  me  ;  but  Aunt  Marshall  wrote  to  me 
a  day  or  two  after  I  came  here  a  most  solemn 
caution  that,  if  he  expressed  himself  willing 
to  receive  guests  with  me,  I  must,  for  every- 
body's sake,  and  especially  for  Lynton's, 
encourage  the  idea,  and  do  my  very  best — 
which  was  neither  very  complimentary  nor 
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very  encouraging  of  her,  was  it  ?  However, 
you  know  Aunt  Marshall  would  never  let  any- 
body do  what  was  not  right,  if  she  could 
prevent  it  by  telling  them  how  they  ought 
to  do. 

*  Marshall  knows  everybody.  What  sur 
prises  me  still  more,  everybody  knows 
Marshall.  He  is  surprisingly  jDopular  in 
the  county  society.  A  wonderful  old  lady, 
a  Miss  Fribourg,  who  seems  to  spend  her 
tvhole  life  in  visiting — for  we  meet  her  nearly 
everywhere,  although  she  is  not  far  short  of 
ninety  years  old — told  me  the  otiier  day  that 
they  all  liked  to  see  the  Rev.  Marshall 
Abbott,  because  the  Church  has  become  so 
low  of  late  years,  it  is  quite  rare  to  meet  a 
gentleman  ^y\lo  i^  in  it.  ^'And,"  she  added, 
with  an  indescribably  comic  twinkle  of  the 
eye,  '^  nearly  all  our  women  think  that  half 
religion  is  to  worship  the  priest." 

*  My  dear  father  has  got  a  nice  new  carriage 
VOL.  III.  24 
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for  me,  and  a  pair  of  horses  that  match  each 
other  as  well  as  Aunt  Margaret's  footmen 
did — one  can't  say  more,  you  know  !  Every 
single  day,  not  excepting  one  upon  which  it 
rained  awfully,  Marshall  and  I  have  driven 
out  to  make  calls. 

'  The  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county — T 
mean  his  wife — receives  weekly  at  this  time 
of  year  at  their  place,  Greenmont.  It  is 
about  seven  miles  from  here,  but  seven  miles 
is  nothing  in  the  country,  of  course.  You 
remember  the  Countess  of  Greenmont  and 
her  daughters  in  London,  don't  you  ?  I 
recollect  seeing  them  at  different  houses 
many  times,  and  I  was  introduced  to  them, 
all  three.  I  don't  know  if  you  w^ere  as  well. 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  my  dear,  that 
London  is  wonderfully  democratic !  The 
countess  herself — the  Lady  Lieutenant — was 
as  different  as  possible  from  what  she  was  in 
London,  where  she  was  simply  the  Countess 
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ot  Greenmont.  Of  course,  it  is  reasonable. 
Countesses  are  much  thicker  in  London  than 
they  are  in  the  country,  and  that  prevents 
them  from  feehng  importance.  Away,  very 
much  more  is  thought  of  distinctions  of  rank. 
It  seems  to  me  that  a  countess,  who  in 
London  would  never  dream  of  showino^  that 
she  remembered  that  her  rank  was  hiofher 
than  that  of  a  haronetess  (excuse  the  word), 
in  the  country  is  not  able  to  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  a  single  moment.  There  is  a  sense  of 
equality  in  London  society,  which  the  very 
same  people  lose  when  they  are  carrying  on 
the  same  routine  of  visiting  and  all  the  rest 
of  it  in  their  country  seats. 

'  But  it  was  the  daughters — Lady  Anne 
and  Lady  Victoria — who  disgusted  me  most 
at  Greenmont.  They  actually  had  the  im- 
pudence to  try  to  patronise  me — 7ne — me,  my 
child  !  I  really  could  not  help  snubbing  them, 
althouo^h  Marshall  drew  down  his  brows  at  me 
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afterwards.  This  was  the  sort  of  thing  that 
went  on  : 

'  Lady  Victoria  (who  is  seven  or  eight-and- 
twenty,  a  little  w^ashed  -  out  blonde,  who 
giggles)  :  "Don't  you  miss  the  pleasures  of 
London  ?     He  1  he  !  he  !" 

^  I  (without  a  smile  in  return)  :  "  I  think  the 
country  has  its  own  pleasures." 

^  Lady  Victoria  :  "  But  don't  you  miss — he  ! 
he  I — the  men  you  knew  ?" 

'  I :  ''  Men  are  not  of  the  high  importance  to 
me  that  they  may  be  in  a  few  years,  when  I 
begin  to  feel  myself  growing  elderly,  Lady 
Victoria."  (I  felt  vicious,  and  couldn't  help 
saying  it,  though  I  knew  it  was  ugly,  for  she 
is  passee,  and  yet  tries  to  get  up  as  though  she 
was  sweet  seventeen  still). 

^  Lady  Anne  (who  is  past  thirty,  according 
to  Burke,  and  who  has  made  uj)  her  mind 
to  become  middle-aged,  arriving  to  the  rescue, 
and  trying   to  be  severe)  :  "  I   suppose  you 
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know    none    of    the    county     people,     Miss 
Abbott  V 

^  I  (sarcastically) :  '''I  have  the  great 
honour  of  knowing  ^  your  ladyship/  and 
'  your  ladyship's '  inferiors,  of  course,  will 
follow  in  due  time." 

'  So  we  went  on.  I  needn't  tell  you  any 
more,  thouo^h  I  don't  foro^et  it.  I  horrified 
Marshall  by  replying  to  Lady  Greenmont, 
who,  when  we  were  coming  away,  would  be 
gracious  to  me,  and  said  she  hoped  to  see  me 
at  one  of  her  Wednesday  afternoon  parties  of 
tea  and  croquet  shortly,  that  '^  I  should  be 
pleased  if  my  other  engagements  would  per- 
mit.'' Marshall  said  that  was  a  most  improper 
reply.  I  told  him  that  I  was  not  aware  that 
any  one's  invitations,  except  her  Majesty's, 
Avere  commands  to  attend.  He  seemed  to 
think  that  Lady  Greenmont  luas  her  Majesty 
in  this  part  of  the  world  ;  and  I  told  him  that 
I  could  see  that  that  was  her  own  impression 
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too.  However,  it  has  turned  out  that,  as  is 
often  the  case,  these  people  are  all  the  better 
for  being  made  to  feel  their  true  position.  The 
countess  has  sent  me  a  standing  invitation 
to  her  Wednesday  afternoons,  which  is  an 
unusual  honour  to  a  young  lady,  I  am  told ; 
and  she  has  accepted  for  all  three  of  them  my 
invitation  to  my  garden-party. 

^  Yes,  my  garden  party  !  For  my  guide  and 
counsellor,  Marshall  (alas,  that  I  have  no 
mother  !  how  I  feel  the  want  of  her  dear 
guardianship  now,  as  I  never  did  before),  has 
decided  that  I  should  make  my  dehiU  as  a 
hostess  in  that  capacity.  It  comes  off  next 
Saturday  Aveek.  Oh,  that  the  clerk  of  the 
weather  may  be  favourable,  and  send  us  sun- 
shine I  I  don't  know  what  I  shall  do  with  the 
people  if  it  rains !  We  are  going  to  have 
high  tea  in  the  dining-room,  and  croquet  and 
so  on  out  of  doors  ;  and,  as  it  gets  dark  soon 
toward  the  end  of  September,  the  avenue  is 
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to  be  illuminated  at  dusk  on  this  occasion  with 
-coloured  lamps.  It  will  be  pretty,  and  I  hope 
all  will  go  well.  I  only  wish  you,  unkind 
^irl,  would  have  come  down  with  me,  that  you 
might  have  been  here  to  help  me  through  the 
melancholy  joyful  occasion. 

^  We  have  sent  out,  for  our  neis'hbours  and 
their  guests,  a  hundred  and  twelve  invitations, 
and  Marshall  says  we  must  count  ujDon  having 
between  eighty  and  ninety  present. 

'  Some  few  people  will  come  to  us  out  of 
Exeter ;  though  it  is  a  drive  of  nearly  an  hour 
and  a  half  We  spent  two  complete  days  visiting 
in  Exeter  ;  for,  you  understand,  there  are  a  few 
people  in  the  town  who  are  ^'  county  "  people. 
Of  course,  there  are  heaps  of  wealthy  peoj^le, 
but  they  are,  generally  speaking,  not  of  us — 
the  ''  county  "  people  who  are  wealthy  usually 
live  out  of  the  town.  I  have  been  trying  very 
hard  to  unaerstand  how  people  become 
^*  county,"  since  wealth    alone,  unless  really 
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great,  will  not  do  it,  and  since  you  may  be 
comparatively  poor,  and  live  in  the  town,  and 
yet  be  "  county."  But  Marshall  gets  more  or 
less  disagreeable — sweet  boy  ! — whenever  I 
ask  him  questions  of  this  sort,  and  tells  me  I 
am  not  a  schoolgirl  any  longer,  and  should 
not  talk  like  an  infant.  I  reply  that  I  do  not 
lisp,  nor  call  him  hudder.  He  gets  angrier, 
and  tells  me,  with  lowering  brows,  that  he 
wonders  I  can  be  so  foolish,  coming  from 
Aunt  Marshall.  He  is  a  great  favourite  of 
Aunt  Marshall's,  and  I  think  he  honestly 
admires  her ;  but  he  neither  knows  nor  cares 
much  about  Aunt  Margaret,  with  whom  he  i& 
not  popular. 

The  difference  between  Marshall  and 
Willie  is  simply  astounding  !  1  think  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  doctrine  of  the  hereditary  trans- 
mission of  qualities  had  better  apply  their 
brains  to  finding  an  explanation  of  the  extra- 
ordinary difference,  mental  and  physical,  that 
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exist  between  children  of  the  same  father  and 
mother. 

'  Talkino;  about  this  reminds  me  that  the 
only  man  who  looked  twice  at  me  in  London 
(how  could  I  fascinate,  when  your  charms 
were  always  at  my  side  1)  is  down  here. 
Poor  Httle  Lafonte;  his  intellect  and  his 
morale  are  both  good,  Ilbelieve,  and  I  admire 
them,  and  therefore  do  my  best  to  overcome 
the  repulsion  which  his  fearfully  mis-shapen 
figure  and  his  awfully  unpolished  manners^ 
arouse.  He^is  staying  at  Lady  Greenmont's, 
and  will  come  here,  I  suppose,  to  our  garden 
party.  He  has  studied  that  question  of 
hereditary  transmission,  you  know,  and  he 
used  to  talk  to  me  about  his  experiments 
with  fowls,  and  how  acquired  habits  were 
transmitted  through  generations  of  eggs. 
These  were  the  conversations  you  called 
flirting — pah !  Poor  little  man,  I  don't 
know   how   any    woman    can    ever    possibly 
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endure  to  think  of  him  in  that  wa}/,  his 
wealth,  and  goodness,  and  wisdom,  neverthe- 
less. However,  what  I  was  about  to  say  is, 
that  I  remember  once  putting  that  very 
thing  to  Mr.  Lafonte,  having  my  own  bro- 
thers in  my  memory  at  the  time  ;  and  he  re- 
plied that  "strains"  of  the  ancestors  sometimes 
peep  out  in  apjoearance  and  in  mind,  just  as, 
he  reminded  me,  gout  and  other  things 
sometimes  jump  over  a  generation.  I  don't 
particularly  envy  that  one  of  my  forefathers 
who  had  the  lady  to  wife  from  whom  Mar- 
shall inherits  his  qualities  ! 

'  Now,  my  dear,  I  have  been  writing  for  two 
whole  hours,  and  have  covered  a  dozen  pages 
of  paper,  and  so  I  hope  you  will  be  content, 
and  forgive  me  for  not  writing  sooner.  Thank 
you  for  your  news  of  Willie.  I  suppose  he 
spends  all  his  spare  time  writing  to  you,  for 
he  has  not  found  any  in  which  to  send  me 
the  briefest  of  notes.  He  writes  to  his  father 
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about  once  a  month,  and  there  was  a  short 
note  a  day  or  two  ago,  but  I  was  almost 
forgotten,  being  only  inquired  after,  and  sent 
love  to  in  a  postscript.  Such  is  life,  I  suppose  ! 
He  does  love  you,  Helen ;  I  hope  you  mean 
-always  to  be  good  to  him.  Kemember  me 
to  your  mother.  Farewell  my  dear,  and 
write  soon  to  your  affectionate,  as  ever, 

'  Harry.* 
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CHAPTER  VIIT. 

The  letter  to  Helen  which  I  have  copied  was 
written  on  Monday  afternoon.  Three  days 
later^  at  breakfast,  I  said  to  my  father : 

^Papa,  Marshall  says  that  we  ought  to 
have  a  tent  put  up  near  the  Old  Dower 
House,  and  have  a  servant  and  refreshments 
there,  in  case  any  of  our  guests  walk  so  far.' 

'  Does  he,  my  daughter  ?  Do  you  think  it 
is  necessary  T 

^  Oh,  I  am  doing  everything  that  my 
chaperon  bids !  Then  if  anything  goes 
wrong,  he  can  hardly  blame  me.' 

*  Don't  jest  about  your  brother's  interest  in 
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your  social  work,  my  dear.  It  is  very  kind 
of  liim  to  take  this  trouble;  I  feel  myself 
personally  obliged  to  him. 

'  So  do  I,  sir,  really.  I  didn't  know  that  a 
man  could  be  so  accomplished  a  ''young 
lady's  guide  !" ' 

'  Well,  about  the  tent,  Harry.  What  do 
you  Avant  me  to  do  V 

'  Marshall  wishes  me,  he  says,  to  go  out 
there  myself  and  select  the  exact  place ;  and 
then  ask  you  to  send  orders  in  to  Exeter  for 
a  marquee  to  be  brought  out.' 

^And  are  you  going  to  walk  down  there 
this  morning  1' 

'  I  don't  want  to  walk.  I  am  longing  for 
a  ride  on  the  new  horse,  and  I  want 
the  dearest  of  fathers  to  ride  there  with 
me.' 

'  You  will  have  to  make  a  long  round  if 
you  ride  there;  do  you  remember?'  he  asked. 
'You   can  walk  through  the  fields  and  the 
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coppice  in  half- an  hour ;  but  by  the  bridle- 
paths it  is  four  miles,  and  by  the  road,  six/ 

'  I  remember  the  walks  well,'  I  answered  : 
'  I  don't  believe  I  forget  anything  that  ever  I 
knew  of  the  dear  old  place.  But  I  don't 
think  I  know  the  bridle-paths.  Can't  one 
ride  through  the  coppice  V 

'  The  bridle-paths  run  through  part  of  it ; 
but  the  underwood  is  too  thick  just  now  for 
riding  through  the  whole.  Why  not  walk, 
my  daughter  V 

'  I  dont  ivant  to  walk/  said  T,  laughing. 
*  Surely  there  is  no  other  reason  necessary. 
You  will  ride  with  me,  won't  you,  dear  sir  V 

^When?  when?' 

*  Forthwith ;  as  soon  as  you  have  done 
breakfast.' 

*  No,  indeed ;  I  have  business.' 

'  Oh  dear  I  then  towards  evening  V 
'  I   can't  promise ;    why  do  you  want  me 
with  you  f 
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'  There  is  nobody ;  besides,  if  there  was,  I 
should  want  you,  of  course.' 

My  father  s  rare  smile  lighted  up  his  face 
a  moment. 

*  You  are  only  a  child  still,  Harry,  for  all 
your  ways  and  your  wisdom  :  the  truth  slips 
out  first,  and  then  you  try  to  diplomatise.' 

I  got  up  from  before  the  tray,  and  went 
and  sat  upon  the  arm  of  his  chair.  I  had 
learnt  to  treat  him  with  a  freedom  which  I 
should  have  been  afraid  to  think  of,  even, 
before  I  knew  him  w^ell.  But  I  had  in  truth 
got  '  under  his  crust ;'  behind  the  severe  look 
of  the  clear  blue  eyes,  and  beneath  the 
curtain  of  the  sombre  gravity  of  expression. 
So  now  I  sat  upon  the  arm  of  his  chair  and 
told  him  he  was  very  disagreeable  ;  and  I 
knew,  although  he  aflPected  to  frown,  that  he 
was  pleased  with  the  little  feminine  freedom 
which  he  had  been  so  many  years  without. 

'  Marshall  will  take  you/  he  said. 
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'  Marshall  is  going  to  Fremsay  to-day :' 
which  was  a  tiny  village,  composed  of  a  farm 
and  a  dozen  cottages  or  so,  about  five  miles 
from  Apsleigh,  but  forming  part  of  the 
spiritual  charge  of  the  vicar  of  the  parish  of 
Apsland. 

'  I  am  really  sorry,  my  dear/  said  the 
master  seriously,  '  but  you  will  have  to  put 
up  with  Jobson.' 

'  I  hate  riding  with  a  groom  at  my  back,' 
I  cried  fiercely.  ^  That's  bad  enough  in  town, 
but  here  it  is  quite  intolerable.' 

My  father  rose  suddenly  from  his  seat  and 
went  to  the  window.  I,  upset  from  my  perch 
on  the  arm  of  his  chair,  looked  after  him,  and 
saw  that  Brown  stood  in  front  of  the  window 
holding  in  one  hand  the  bridle  of  the  horse 
from  which  he  had  just  dismounted. 

Brown  was  going  to  one  of  the  outlying 
farms  on  the  estate  to  obtain  some  informa- 
tion for  his  master.    He  had  some  news  about 
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my  father's  own  stock  to  give  also.  The 
conversation  did  not  interest  me,  and  I  had 
forgotten  his  presence  for  the  moment,  reading 
something  in  the  morning  county  paper, 
when  my  father  aroused  me  by  addressing 
me: 

*  I  could  let  Brown  go  with  you  to  the  old 
Dower  House,  my  dear,  if  you  like,  in  an 
hour's  time  ;  and  really  I  think  that  would  be 
convenient,  for  he  can  mark  the  spot  you 
select,  and  see  how  large  a  marquee  you  w^ll 
w^ant.' 

'  I  don't  want  to  inconvenience  you,  dear 
father,'  I  replied,  '  if  you  want  Mr.  Brown 
for  other  things  the  groom  can  go  with  me. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  of  any  real  importance  that 
I  should  go  at  all.' 

*  I  can  spare  Brown  very  well ;  and  I 
would  rather  trust  you  with  him,  since  you 
want  to  ride  the  new  horse.  I  don't  know 
the  brute's  temper.' 

VOL.  II.  25 
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'  Oh,  I  will  undertake  to  ride  any  horse 
with  Sifair  character — that  is  nothing.' 

'  You  don't  object  to  Brown's  attending 
you  V 

'  Oh  no,  sir.' 

'  Very  well :  then  come  back  in  about  an 
hour.  Brown,  after  you  have  seen  Clews," 
said  my  father,  raising  his  tone,  and  turning 
toward  the  window. 

The  steward  lifted  his  liQ:ht  *'  wideawake' 
and  bowed  slightly,  then  sprang  on  his  horse 
and  rode  off. 

'  I  shall  feel  more  assured  about  you  when 
I  know  that  you  have  Brown  with  you,'  the 
master  observed,  as  he  gathered  up  his  letters 
off  the  breakfast  table.  '  He  is  far  more 
reliable  than  the  young  fellov/.  I  am  very 
sorry  I  can't  come  myself,  but  I  have  to 
be  on  the  bench.  Good-bye  till  dinner, 
then.' 

My  father  left  the  house  immediately,  and 
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an  hour  later  I  felt  undutifully  glad  that  he 
was  out  of  the  way.  The  new  horse  was 
brought  round  by  Thomas,  and  paraded  up 
and  down  in  front  of  the  house.  I  looked  at 
him  out  of  the  window,  and  enjoyed  the  pro- 
spect of  mounting  him  the  more  because  he 
was  making  it  very  evident  that  the  manage- 
ment of  him  was  to  be  no  child's  play.  He 
was  a  bright  bay,  magnificently  shaped,  with 
high  breeding  in  every  line ;  but  as  is  so 
common,  that  very  breeding  had  produced  a 
nervous  system  so  delicately  strung  that  the 
least  excitement  affected  the  animal  painfully. 
His  ears  were  moving  rapidly,  his  eyes  rolled 
up  ominously,  displaying  blood-shot  whites, 
and  he  curveted  and  danced  so  that  the 
groom  held  him  with  difficulty.  I  was  sure 
my  father  would  have  objected  to  my  mount- 
ing him ;  but  the  only  effect  his  evident 
'  freshness'  had  upon  me  was  to  make  me  re- 
turn to  my  room  and  fix  my  hat  on  more 

25—2 
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firmly,  seeing,  as  I  did  so,  a  smile  of  pleasure 
anticipated  curving  my  own  lips  reflected  in 
the  glass. 

When  I  got  down  again.  Brown  had  ridden 
up.  He  dismounted  and  saluted  me  respect- 
fully, holding  his  white  low-crowned  hat  in 
his  hand  as  he  replied  to  my  '  good  morning,' 
showing  his  curly  fair  hair,  and  his  frank, 
honest  Saxon  face.  Then  he  looked  doubt- 
fully at  my  steed. 

'  When  was  that  horse  exercised  V  he 
asked,  sternly,  of  the  groom. 

'This  morning,  sir,  for  half-an-hour,'  re- 
plied the  youth,  respectfully.  My  father 
himself  always  treated  his  steward  in  such  a 
manner  that  Brown  was  recognised  as  his 
representative  in  his  absenc'e. 

'  And  when  before  V  he  inquired  again, 
looking  hard  at  his  subordinate. 

'  Yesterday,  sir.' 

'  Are  you  sure  V 
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'  Did  it  myself,  sir ;  always  do,  sir.' — The 
groom  was  a  Londoner. 

Brown  looked  penetratingly  at  the  youth, 
but  the  Cockney  impudence  told  his  lies  un- 
flinchingly. 

'  Do  you  know  if  he  has  carried  a  lady  V 
Brown  asked. 

^  I  rode  him  up  and  down  with  the  saddle 
cloth  on  my  waist,  by  the  master's  orders.' 

<  Well— how  did  he  stand  it  V 

*  He's  none  too  quiet,  anyhow,'  said  the 
groom,  with  a  grin ;  and,  indeed,  all  this  time 
the  lively  animal  was  ploughing  up  the  gravel 
and  otherwise  demonstrating^. 

^  But  did  he  seem  used  to  it  V 

*  Oh  yes,  sir  I     Just  the  same.' 

^I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss,'  said  Brown, 
coming  up  to  me  ;  '  but  I  am  rather  anxious 
about  your  mounting  this  horse.  Old  Mason 
is  ill,  and  this  fellow  has  had  the  work  to 
himself  for  the  last  two  or  three  days.     I  am 
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afraid   he   has  not  exercised  this  animal   at 
all' 

'  Oh,  never  mind,  Mr.  Brown,'  I  replied, 
'  I  am  a  very  good  rider.    It  will  be  all  right.' 

'  If  I  might.  Miss,  I  would  advise  you  to 
let  him  bring  one  of  the  others  round.' 

'  Oh  no,  no,'  said  I,  in  a  tone  intended  to 
close  discussion  and  fulfilling  that  purpose :  4ie 
is  only  getting  impatient  with  waiting.  I  will 
mount  at  once,  please.' 

Brown  said  no  more.  No  small  persuasion 
was  required  before  the  bay  would  consent  to 
be  mounted.  At  last  by  a  very  rapid  move- 
ment, I  found  myself  safely  arranged  on  his 
back.  The  brute  instantly  gave  a  plunge  so 
violent  as  to  tear  his  mouth  out  of  the 
groom's  hand,  and  forthwith  started  off  at  a 
bounding  pace  down  the  avenue.  I  could 
not  have  stopped  him  without  a  great  exer- 
tion of  strength.  But  as  I  knew  the  course 
would  be  clear  for  him,  I  made  no  attempt  to 
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do  so.  I  heard  the  clatter  of  hoofs  behind 
me,  showing  that  the  steward  was  follo^^dng 
at  his  horse's  full  speed.  And  on  we  went, 
bounding  and  swinging,  the  air  rushing  past 
us,  with  that  full  keenness  of  delight  which 
is  only  obtainable  by  a  good  rider  on  a  good 
horse. 

The  situation  had  no  anxieties  for  me.  I 
had  instantly  set  myself  to  get  a  mastery 
over  my  horse,  and  before  we  reached  the 
end  of  the  avenue  I  had  his  mouth  at  my 
command.  I  turned  him  readily  in  the 
direction  I  wished  him  to  take  at  our  own 
ofates,  and  this  was  all  I  desired. 

We  went,  not  so  fast  as  the  famed  ^  Eclipse ' 
in  his  exploits,  but  at  a  pace  worthy  of  such 
events  —  like  the  friend  of  our  childhood, 
Johnny  Gilpin,  *  As  though  he  rode  a  race ' 
— for  several  minutes.  But  everything  must 
have  an  end.  Presently  I  heard  Brown's 
voice  say  anxiously  : 
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'  Can  you  stop  him,  Miss  Abbott  V 

With  difficulty  I  found  breath  to  reply  : 

'  I  think  so.' 

'  My  horse  cannot  continue  this  pace,  and 
I  dare  not  let  you  go  on  alone.  Would  you 
try  V  I  heard  next. 

I  fixed  my  foot  more  firmly  in  the  stirrup, 
gathered  in  the  reins,  and  'sawed  '  my  horse's 
mouth  for  a  moment.  Then,  having  by  this 
means  recalled  to  the  mind  of  my  steed  the 
fact  that  he  had  a  master  on  his  back,  I  sud- 
denly put  forth  all  my  strength  of  wrist,  and 
he,  astounded,  dropped  down  into  a  slow 
trot,  from  Avhich  he  soon  condescended  to 
subside  into  a  walk.  Not  a  quiet  walk,  by 
any  means ;  for  he  still  threw  his  ears  back- 
wards and  forwards,  and  tossed  his  head,  and 
pretended  to  be  frightened  at  every  branch 
projecting  from  the  hedge,  and  curveted 
with  or  without  an  excuse,  and  made  believe 
that  he  was  about  to  rush  off  again  at  full 
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gallop.  A  walk,  indeed,  but  a  walk  that 
kept  me  on  the  alert. 

Brown  rode  beside  me,  anxiously  watching 
the  behaviour  of  my  steed.  He  could  see, 
plainly,  that  I  was  competent  to  manage  it, 
but  he  was  one  of  those  men  upon  whom 
trust  does  not  sit  lightly.  He  could  not  be 
at  ease  in  his  mind  while  the  young  lady  he 
was  charged  to  guard  was  even  threatened 
with  danger. 

*  Will  you  excuse  my  riding  so  close  to 
you,  miss/  he  said,  presently,  as  though  he 
had  only  just  noticed  that  our  horses  were 
neck  and  neck. 

'  Oh,  certainly,  Mr.  Brown,'  said  I,  at 
once. 

'  My  horse  is  fatigued  with  his  morning's 
run  over  the  estate,'  he  said,  in  an  explanatory 
tone,  *  and  I  am  half  afraid  to  fall  back,  for 
fear  that  if  that  fellow  got  tiresome  I  might 
not  get  up  again  fast  enough.' 
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^  Pray  say  no  more  about  it,'  said  I,  a  little 
coldly,  thinking  he  was  excusing  himself  to  a 
superfluous  extent ;  ^  I  should  not  wish  you 
to  ride  in  any  other  position,  even  without 
such  reasons.' 

^  Thank  you,  miss,'  was  all  he  said,  in  a 
tone  in  which  respect,  pleasure,  and  an  under- 
current of  pain  were  blended. 

'Not  at  all,'  replied  I,  still  more  curtly, 
'  you  are  not  a  groom,  and  I  do  not  wish  you 
to  behave  as  such.' 

I  was  annoyed  with  the  poor  young  man, 
though  at  the  mom.ent  I  hardly  knew  why. 
I  know  now,  looking  back.  It  was  that 
wicked  pride,  that  inherent  haughtiness, 
which  was  so  soon  to  have  an  unexpected 
fall,  that  stirred  my  slight  anger  against  the 
inoffensive  young  steward.  In  my  heart  of 
hearts,  I  felt  myself  so  far  removed  above 
him  that  I  might  treat  him  with  a  familiarity 
which   I  should  never  have  allowed  myself 
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with  a  man  nearer  my  own  station,  but  yet 
not  my  equal.  The  steward  and  the  house- 
keeper— I  might  treat  them  with  a  species  of 
friendship  (from  high  to  low,  be  it  under- 
stood)— without  the  least  fear  that  it  would 
be  misinterpreted  by  them ;  while  I  should 
have  maintained  a  much  greater  reserve  and 
distance  had  I  been  in  the  company  of  the 
churchwarden^  a  retired  grocer,  or  one  of  my 
father's  colleagues  on  the  magisterial  bench, 
who  had  gained  what  position  he  held  by  the 
power  of  his  vulgar  wealth  alone.  The  in- 
fluence of  birth  and  education  made  me  look 
upon  Brown  as  separated  from  me  by  a  great 
gulf — so  great  that  it  never  might  be  leaped,  • 
but  which  he  might  perchance  look  at  with 
longing  eyes  ;  and  the  mere  suspicion  that  he 
even  dreamed  that  he  could  offend  me  by  an 
appearance  of  seeking  to  cross  it  angered  my 
haughty  spirit.  Ah  me  !  I  fear  I  deserved 
some  of  the  punishment  that  came  to  me. 
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We  reached  the  pretty  old  ruin  known  as 
*  The  Dower  House/  because  at  one  time  it 
had  been  the  residence  settled  upon  the  bride 
of  the  heir  of  Apsleigh  for  her  lifetime,  to 
Avhich  she  would  retire,  if  ever  the  day  came 
when  widowhood  and  the  dowager's  rank 
compelled  her  to  yield  the  Castle  to  the  heir 
and  the  reigning  wife.  It  was  now  a  mere 
ivy -grown  fragment,  the  bulk  of  the  material 
of  which  it  had  been  built  having  been  carted 
away  when  the  house  had  been  decreed  to 
destruction,  and  only  enough  having  been 
left  to  be  picturesque.  It  lay  in  a  triangular 
hollow,  which  was  entered  from  two  sides. 
By  the  one  opening,  we,  coming  from  the 
high  road,  had  entered.  By  the  other,  per- 
sons could  pass  out  into  a  meadow,  along  the 
side  of  which  was  a  bridle  path ;  and  at  the 
end  of  that  path  '  the  coppice/  about  an  acre 
of  thinly  wooded  land,  was  to  be  seen. 

I  did  not   dismount.     Brown  got  off  his 
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horse,  took  my  instructions  as  to  where  the 
tent  should  stand — facmg  the  ruin,  I  decided 
— and  measured  out  the  ground,  marking  it 
with  small  sticks,  which  he  produced  from  his 
pocket.  Then,  before  remounting,  he  quietly 
consulted  his  watch. 

^  We  have  been  nearly  an  hour  in  coming 
here/  I  told  him,  seeing  that  he  looked  rather 
anxious,  and  endeavouring  to  help  him 
on — for  my  spasm  of  anger  had  flashed 
by,  and  I  was  rather  penitent  for  it 
now. 

*Yes,  Miss/  he  answered,  'and  I  am 
much  afraid  that  a  storm  will  break  lonof 
before  that  time  now.' 

I  glanced  up  at  the  lowering  sky.  It  was 
indeed  true.  Absorbed  in  the  guidance  of 
my  wild  horse,  I  had  hardly  noticed  how  the 
beautiful  glow  of  the  September  sun,  which 
had  been  lighting  up  the  landscape  when  we 
started,  had  gradually  withdrawn  itself,  and 
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how  a  great  black  cloud  had  slowly  sunk 
down  over  the  earth. 

'  Indeed  you  are  right/  I  said,  when  my 
attention  was  drawn  to  it  by  Brown ;  *  let  us 
go  on  immediately,'  I  added. 

Brown  leapt  into  his  saddle  as  he  replied 
by  informing  me  that  the  bridle  paths  would 
take  us  back  to  the  Castle  in  about  twenty 
minutes,  if  I  would  not  mind  the  inconveni- 
ence of  riding  through  the  coppice  path. 

'  Not  at  all,'  I  replied,  '  let  us  get  on  as 
fast  as  possible.' 

But  it  was  too  late.  Even  as  I  spoke  a 
drop  of  rain  fell  upon  my  horse's  neck,  and 
the  violent  tempered  animal  resented  the 
splash  by  a  fierce  plunge.  Another  and 
another  drop  followed,  and  the  storm  was 
evidently  close  upon  us. 

'  Which  way  is  it  V  I  cried. 

Brown  pointed  out  the  coppice  before  us, 
and  we  dashed  on  toward  it.     It  was  reached 
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within  five  minutes,  but  in  even  that  time 
the  rain  had  increased  to  a  violent  down- 
pour. 

The  coppice  was  composed  chiefly  of  brush- 
wood and  bushes  ;  but  there  were  many  trees, 
and  a  few  very  old  and  fine  ones.  It  was  a 
part  of  the  home  estate,  and  my  father  was 
proud  of  his  old  trees  there. 

'  T  think  we  had  better  stay  here  a  few 
minutes,'  I  said,  as  I  reined  up  under  the 
welcome  shelter  of  the  first  of  these. 

'  If  you  please,  Miss — but  there  wiU  not 
be  much  use  in  being  here  soon,  if  the  rain 
continues/  said  the  steward. 

'  It  is  only  a  shower,'  I  said ;  and  prepared 
myself  to  wait  it  out. 

The  pattering  of  the  heavy  drops  upon  the 
leaves  above  us  was  pleasant  to  me  ;  I  had 
always  an  afibction  for  that  most  lulling  and 
melancholy  musical  sound.  But  my  horse 
had  no  ear  for  music.     He  wanted  to  go  on. 
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He  was  damp ;  he  was  excited  by  his  rapid 
but  brief  run ;  and  he  began  to  plunge  in  a 
manner  that  was  far  from  pleasant,  or  indeed 
safe,  in  the  midst  of  trees,  with  low,  drooping 
branches.  Brown  dismounted  again :  he 
fastened  his  own  horse  to  the  projecting 
bough  of  a  large,  half- decayed  tree  close  at 
hand.  He  came  to  my  side,  took  my  horse's 
bridle,  and  tried  to  soothe  him  and  quiet  him. 

Quite  in  vain.     The  brute  grew  worse. 

'  Would  you,  perhaps,  dismount  a  moment. 
Miss  Abbott  T  asked  Brown. 

Now  I  anticipated  no  danger  on  my  horse's 
back.  I  make  no  pretence  to  being  an  ex- 
ceptionally able  rider,  but  I  certainly  can  stay 
on  my  horse,  without  pulling  him  over  on 
myself,  too.  But  I  had,  I  must  own,  a  secret 
apprehension  of  getting  my  face  scratched  on 
the  boughs  by  some  sudden  and  unforeseen 
caper  on  the  part  of  the  animal  whom  I  rode ; 
and  this  was  a  serious  prospect  for  a  young 
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lady  who  was  in  a  few  days  from  then  to 
make  her  first  appearance  in  the  character  of 
a  hostess,  doing  the  honours  of  her  father's 
house.      So    I    did   dismount,    and   left   my 
amiable  steed  to  the  chargre  of  the  steward. 


VOL.  II.  26 
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CHAPTEE  IX. 

The  rain  slowly  abated.  In  about  ten 
minutes,  the  trees  were  thoroughly  drenched 
and  dripping,  and  the  open  road,  under  the 
much-calmed  shower,  was  less  wetting  than 
the  sometime  sheltering  coppice. 

^  I  will  go  on,'  I  said  to  my  attendant ;  and, 
leaving  his  horse,  by  which  I  had  been  stand- 
ing, I  went  back  near  my  own. 

Brown  managed  him  very  skilfully,  back- 
ing him  against  the  trunk  of  the  tree  by 
which  they  were  standing,  and  giving  me  the 
reins  very  shortly  gathered  up,  so  that  I  held 
the  animal's  mouth  firmly.  In  a  moment,  I 
was  in  the  saddle. 
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But  at  that  very  instant,  there  came  a 
thunderbolt,  which  I  mio^ht  almost  believe 
some  pitying  angel  had  been  permitted  to 
hurl  to  cut  short  my  existence  before  its  great 
■agonies  came  upon  it.  I  could  almost  cry 
out  now,  and  I  did  cry  out  many  a  time  during 
the  heavy  days  that  so  soon  after  came — 
would  God  I  had  died  then  !  But  I  must  be 
•calm  ;  I  resolved  when  I  first  took  my  pen  in 
my  hand  to  commence  this  recital  that  I 
would  not  let  the  bitterness  of  the  after  days 
flavour  the  days  that  went  sweetly  enough. 

I  was  seated  in  the  saddle,  but  not  firmly. 
The  foot  with  which  I  had  mounted  was  ex- 
tricated from  the  stirrup,  and  the  other  foot 
was  not  placed  in  it.  I  was  bending  over  a 
little  to  arrange  my  foot,  hardly  having  my 
balance,  and  quite  lacking  a  firm  seat.  Sud- 
denly, without  any  warning,  more  than  might 
be  considered  to  have  been  given  by  two  or 
three  short  and  distant  flashes  of  hghtning 
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and  peals  of  thunder,  the  heavens  above  us 
opened,  a  Winding  vivid  flash  poured  down 
upon  us,  and  immediately  the  air  was  rent  by 
a  fearful  crash  of  sound.  My  horse  would 
have  leaped  ;  but  in  an  instant  Brown  had 
flown  at  his  head,  and  by  a  perfectly  herculean 
eflbrt  of  strength  pushed  the  madly  plunging 
animal  backwards  with  one  hand,  while  with 
the  other  he  grasped  my  waist  and  simply 
held  me  on  the  horse's  back.  I  had  com- 
pletely lost  my  balance,  and  should  have 
fallen  but  for  this  ;  but  I  had  no  time  to 
speak  a  word  before  I  found  myself  caught 
and  entangled  and  lashed  by  the  outer 
branches  of  the  falling  tree  under  which  we 
had  stood.  The  lightning  had  riven  the 
trunk,  cutting  ofl*  three  parts  of  the  great  bole. 
If  I  had  been  left  beneath  it,  my  horse  and 
I  would  have  died  together,  crushed  and 
maimed  by  the  fall.  Thanks  to  the  presence 
of  mind,  the  str3ngth,  and   the  bravery   of 
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mj  father's  servant,  I  escaped  practically  un- 
injured. 

He  had  caught  me  in  one  arm  as  I  slipped 
from  my  horse,  and  jolaced  me  safely  on  the 
ground,  and  for  one  moment  I  stood  utterly 
•silent,  looking  at  the  death  I  had  escaped  as  I 
liad  never  looked  at  death  before.  I  did  not 
faint  nor  utter  a  cry.  It  has  always  been  one 
of  my  peculiarities  of  temperament  that  a 
great  danger  or  excitement  has  calmed  me 
suddenly,  given  me  a  flow  of  w^ords  and  a 
coolness  of  thouoiit.  So  it  was  now  :  but  I 
trembled  in  every  muscle,  and  although  my 
voice  was  perfectly  quiet  and  my  enuncia- 
tion perfectly  clear,  yet  my  teeth  chattered  as 
I  spoke  to  my  preserver. 

*  You  have  saved  my  life.  ^^  Thank  you" 
seems  so  poor  to  say — but  you  will  know  I 
mean  it,  and  my  father  will  be  thankful  to 
you.' 

^  Don't,  pray  don't,  Miss  Abbott,'  he  broke 
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in,  fairly  interrupting  me.     '  It  was  nothing,. 
I  only  wish  it  had  been.' 

'  It  was  brave  and  noble  of  you,'  I  replied, 
warmly,  pulling  off  my  riding  glove  as  I 
spoke.  Then,  taking  from  my  little  finger  the 
only  ring  I  happened  to  have  on — one  of 
small  value,  a  carbuncle  set  in  silver,  which 
Willie  had  given  me  as  a  birthday  present 
w^hen  I  was  fourteen  years  old — I  added* 
holding  it  toward  the  steward  :  '  Will  you 
accept  this  now,  at  once,  in  memory  of  my 
gratitude  ?  My  brother  gave  it  to  me  long 
ago.  It  is  not  worth  much  in  money^ 
but ' 

The  young  man  had  hesitated  for  a  moment^ 
but  now  with  the  truest  grace,  the  finest 
chivalry,  he  took  it  from  my  hand,  and 
stopped  my  sentence  by  his  reply. 

^  I  am  more  than  happy  to  have  been  able^ 
miss.     The  master  has  done  so  much  for  me. 
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Please  do  not  praise  me  for  doing  my  duty  ; 
but  thank  you  for  this  gift/ 

Never,  I  ween,  in  any  time  was  a  more 
unaffected  heartfelt  scene,  althouoj-h,  when  I 
came  to  look  back  upon  it,  I  could  not  but  see 
that  it  bore  a  very  affected  appearance.  But 
from  me  the  gift  was  a  proper,  a  natural,  a 
real  token  of  feeling  ;  and  to  him  I  know  it 
was  as  the  decoration  which  a  brave  man  re- 
ceives from  his  general  on  the  field  of  battle. 
If  ever  a  knight,  with  a  soul  full  of  chivalry 
and  tenderness,  was  born  into  this  work-a-day 
world  in  a  low  station,  I  do  believe  this 
humble  but  true  gentleman^  John  Brown, 
was  that  born,  that  unspurred,  unbelted 
knight. 

There  was  no  difficulty  in  mounting  my 
wild  horse  now.  The  animal  saw  as  dis- 
tinctly as  I  did  the  peril  from  which  he  had 
escaped,  and  the  effect  upon  his  nerves  was 
very  curiously  similar  to  that  upon  mine.  The 
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violent  excitement  which  had  kept  him 
prancing  and  restless  during  the  whole  of  our 
ride  had  disappeared  in  a  moment.  He  was 
braced  up,  steady,  calm,  at  the  highest  pitch 
of  tension  of  nerve.  His  great  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  the  fallen  tree,  and  when  I  went 
up  to  him  to  mount  him,  he  turned  those 
eyes  upon  me  with  an  almost  human  look  of 
intelligence  and  sympathy. 

We  went  back  the  way  we  had  come,  I 
could  not  summon  up  calmness  enough  to  ride 
through  the  rest  of  the  coppice  without  add- 
ing to  my  exhaustion,  and  so  we  went  home- 
ward on  the  high  road. 

While  the  rain  fell,  we  rode  rapidly,  and 
therefore  in  silence.  But  when  we  were 
within  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  ride  from  the 
castle,  the  shower  ceased.  I  relaxed  my 
pace,  to  give  both  my  horse  and  myself 
breath,  and  drew  him  up  to  the  side  of  the 
steward. 
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'  How  came  you  to  be  just  in  time  V  I 
asked. 

'  I  saw  the  flash  strike  the  tree/  he  replied. 
*  It  seemed  to  pour  down  hke  a  stream  of  fire, 
and  in  an  instant  I  saw  the  tree  coming 
down.' 

^  A  coward  would  forthwith  have  run  away,' 
I  remarked. 

^  Oh,  miss !  nobody  could  be  such  a 
coward !'  cried  the  young  man,  apparently 
astonished  at  the  sugge^ion. 

*  Certainly  he  would,'  said  I ;  '  a  brave  man 
does  brave  things  by  instinct,  and  so  thinks 
little  of  himself  for  doing  them,  but  that 
•doesn't  make  him  less  brave.' 

'  Begging  your  pardon,  miss,  I  don't  see 
how  any  man  could  be  such  a  cur  as  to  save 
himself  without  thinking  of  anybody  else.' 

'  You  have  the  true  English  spirit,  Mr. 
Brown ;  that  cool,  unpretending  bravery  does 
belong    to    my  countrymen,  and   it   is   that 
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which  has  made  our  Httle  island  what  it  is. 
But  I  shall  not  be  the  less  grateful  to  you 
because  you  make  light  of  what  you  have 
done  in  saving  my  life/ 

Here  I  paused,  and  Brown  made  no  reply, 
for  other  persons  had  nearly  overtaken  us. 
We  had  heard  the  sound  of  galloping  hoofs 
gradually  coming  nearer  and  nearer,  and  now 
they  were  close  behind  us.  In  another 
moment  the  horses  were  passing  us — one  on 
either  hand,  so  that  for  the  moment  we  Avere 
four  abreast,  Brown  and  I  being  inside.  I 
half  turned  my  head  to  glance  at  the  other 
travellers,  and  the  horseman  at  my  side  look- 
ing at  me  the  same  moment,  we  mutually 
recognised  each  other.  It  was  my  brother 
Marshall. 

*  Marshall !  I  didn't  think  you  would  be 
back  yet/  I  said,  by  way  of  greeting. 

'  Ho  1'  said  the  rev.  young  gentleman,  with 
a  toss  of  his  head  and  a  flash  of  his  eyes^ 
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which  T  saw  meant  something  unpleasant, 
though  in  my  innocence  I  did  not  at  once 
divine  what.  His  next  words  brought  a 
sHght  flush  to  my  cheek,  with  a  half- suspicion 
of  his  meaning,  but  which  seemed  to  me  so 
diso^raceful  a  thouo^ht  that  I  stifled  it  at  once. 
These  words  were  addressed  to  Brown,  and 
in  the  most  insulting  tone  imaginable.  They 
were  :  ^  Draw  back  your  horse,  man.' 

This  was  quite  superfluous,  for  the  steward 
had  already  drawn  back  a  whole  length, 
though  not,  certainly,  to  a  groom's  position. 
However,  the  young  man  said  not  a  word^ 
but  retired  several  paces  farther  behind  us. 
I  hastened  to  tell  my  brother  of  the  claim 
which  the  steward  might  now  be  supposed  ta 
have  upon  the  gratitude  of  all  my  relations. 

^  Oh,  Marshall,  we  have  had  such  a  dread- 
ful adventure  !  Waiting  in  the  coppice  for 
the  rain  to  go  off",  the  hghtning  struck  one  of' 
the  great  old  trees  while  I  was  under  it,  on 
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this  horse.  I  must  have  been  killed  but  for 
Mr.  Brown,  who  most  courageously  rushed  at 
the  bridle  and  pushed  the  horse  away  from 
under  it  just  as  it  fell.' 

^  Indeed !'  was  the  cool  response  of  this 
loving  brother ;  and  not  a  word  more  as  to 
my  escape^  but  instead,  speaking  over  me  to 
the  person  who  had  been  riding  with  him,  he 
proceeded  to  introduce  me  to  that  worthy  old 
gentleman,  who  was  a  superior  sort  of  small 
farmer  on  my  father's  estate.  This  old  person 
at  once  congratulated  me  upon  my  escape, 
made  various  inquiries  about  the  accident, 
and  generally  expressed  a  vivid  interest  in 
the  matter,  as  though  in  contrast  to  my 
brother's  indifference. 

Presently,  however,  the  old  farmer  turned 
off  down  a  bye-23ath.  As  soon  as  he  was  out 
of  ear-shot,  Marshall,  looking  over  his 
shoulder,  said,  as  though  speaking  to  a  dog, 
but  obviously  intending  it  for  Brown : 
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'You  can  be  off/ 

I  felt  that  I  crimsoned  over  my  whole  face. 
My  body  grew  hot  over  all  its  surface,  with 
shame  that  my  preserver  should  be  thus  in- 
sulted by  one  of  those  who  should  have  given 
him  warmest  thanks.  I  wheeled  my  horse 
round  immediately,  just  in  time  to  see  the 
sudden  setting  of  the  lips  by  which  Brown 
held  in  all  reply ;  but  he  reined  his  horse 
up  so  tightly  that  it  stood  on  its  hind 
legs. 

*  Thank  you  again,  Mr.  Brown/  I  said, 
warmly,  holding  out  my  hand  to  him  ;  '  my 
father  will  thank  you  better  than  I  am  able 
to  do.  You  may  be  quite  sure  of  seeing  him 
soon  after  he  returns  and  hears  how  you  have 
made  all  who  love  me  indebted  to  3^ou.' 

I  spoke  loudly,  so  that  my  brother  could 
not  fail  to  hear.  Brown  seemed  incapable  of 
speaking,  but  he  gave  me  a  strange  look,  and 
bowed  very  low,  then  turned  his  horse  and 
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rode  back  the  way  we  had  been  coming — 
where  to  I  know  not. 

I  touched  my  steed  with  the  whip,  and 
dashed  on  at  full  gallop,  passing  by  Marshall, 
who  rode  slowly.  But  as  I  passed  him,  he 
also  gave  his  horse  the  spur  and  galloped  on 
beside  me. 

My  blood  boiled,  and  I  was  in  a  perfect 
ferment  of  indignation,  which  the  rapid  motion 
seemed  rather  to  increase  than  allay.  I  said 
nothing,  simply  because  I  could  not  find 
words  for  the  surging  thoughts.  But  how  I 
despised  and  detested  the  mean  and  heartless 
brute  who,  by  some  inexplicable  natural  freak, 
was  indeed  my  brother !  Monstrosities  of 
body  are  seen  at  birth,  and  the  unhappy 
mother  hides  her  face  from  them.  Monstrosi- 
ties of  mind  grow  and  develop  unseen  until 
their  full  hideousness  is  shown  forth  in  later 
life. 

We  had  to  wait   for  the  opening  of  the 
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lodge  gates ;  and  as  soon  as  we  were  in  the 
park,  just  beyond  ear-shot  of  the  old  woman 
who  was  re-closing  the  iron  gates,  Marshall 
spoke,  in  a  hard,  sneering,  insolent  tone. 

'  Where  had  you  been  with  that  fellow  V 
he  demanded. 

'  How  dare  you  speak  to  me  in  that  tone  V 
I  cried,  turning  my  face,  blazing  with  rage, 
upon  him. 

'  And  how  came  you  in  the  coppice  with 
him  V  he  went  on,  in  the  same  manner,  un- 
heeding. 

*  What  do  you  mean  by  this  V  I  cried  again  : 
my  mad  passionate  anger  surging  against  his 
dead  white-heat  of  brutal  rage,  just  as  it  had 
done  in  our  last  quarrel,  ten  long  years  before. 

*  I  w411  tell  you  what  I  mean  in  so  many 
words,'  he  replied,  in  the  bitterest,  mosD 
cutting  manner,  which  made  his  words  sound 
far  worse  than  they  can  read.  '  I  mean  that 
I  have  before  this  seen  reason  to  believe — 
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and  that  my  past  fears  appear  now  to  be 
turned  into  certainties — that  you,  my  sister, 
are  too  intimate  with  my  father's  labourer.' 

For  an  instant,  a  black  denseness  came 
over  my  eyes,  and  I  caught  at  the  pommel 
with  my  right  hand,  instinctively. 

'  What  a  wicked  lie  !  What  a  shameful 
thing  !  Oh,  what  do  you  mean  I  How  dare 
you  say  such  things  to  me  V 

'  I  shall  do  something  more  effective  than 
say  them  to  you.  If  you  are  not  able  to 
restrain  yourself,  your  guardians  must  restrain 
you ;  your  father ' 

*  What  have  I  done  to  you  V  I  burst  in. 
'  How  did  I  ever  harm  you  that  you  treat  me 
so  cruelly,  more  cruelly  than  I  would  have 
thought  possible  from  anyone  ?  My  God  ! 
this  wretch  who  tortured  the  bodies  of  animals 
once — and  does  now  for  aught  I  know — has 
grown  up  to  love  to  torture  minds  !' 

*  Be  silent !'  he  said  sternly,  and  in  a  low 
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•concentrated  tone.  ^  Do  you  reflect  that  you 
are  admitting  that  your  behaviour  has  been 
disgraceful,  in  a  tone  that  may  be  heard  by 
any  eaves-dropping  servant  in  yonder  bushes/ 

^  Admitting  ?  I  admitting  that  my  be- 
liaviour  has  been  disgraceful  !  It  is  you  who 
are  a  disgrace  to  human  nature.  Does  nobody 
know  you  in  this  world  but  me  ?  Do  you 
save  all  the  vileness  of  your  soul  to  show  to 
me  ?  Ah,  your  poor  wife — she  knows,  no 
doubt.' 

My  eyes  blazed  upon  him,  and  in  the  midst 
of  my  wrath  I  could  not  but  notice  the  fearful 
aspect  of  his  face ;  the  purple  colour,  the  re- 
treated eyes  ;  and  I  had  a  strange  feeling  as 
though  this  was  a  continuance  of  that  day 
when  this  man  had  killed  my  dog — that  last 
interview  which  had  cost  me  so  much  suffering 
— as  though  the  intervening  time  had  all 
been  blotted  out  for  the  moment. 

'  I  shall  speak  to  your  father,  mark  that/ 

VOL.  II.  27 
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he  said,  coldly,  brutally,  with  outer  calm  over 
the  ragino^  fire  beneath.  ^  I  shall  speak  to 
him  the  very  next  time  I  see  the  least  occa- 
sion for  suspicion  in  your  conduct,  and  shall 
lay  before  him  the  necessity  of  guarding  you, 
since  you  have  no  sense  of  your  position,  or  of 
propriety,  to  guard  yourself 

'  Speak  to  him !'  I  cried,  almost  in  a  con- 
vulsion of  wounded  pride,  and  agony  of 
shocked  modesty.  ^  I  will  tell  him  every 
word  of  this  myself,  and  all  that  I  know  and 
think  of  you.' 

We  had  come  in  sight  of  the  house,  and 
were  so  near  that  I  involuntarily  lowered  my 
voice  as  I  said  the  last  words.  For  the  same 
reason  no  more  words  passed  on  either  side  ; 
the  groom  came  and  took  the  horses'  heads,, 
and  my  brother  threw  himself  from  his  horse^ 
and  came  instantly,  with  every  outward  sign 
of  proper  attention,  to  aid  me  to  dismount. 
There  was  no  help  for  it ;  I  had  to  commit 
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myself  for  an  instant  to  his  hands.  But  if 
every  wife  who  despises  and  hates  her  hus- 
band suffers  from  his  touch  with  the  sickening 
repulsion  with  which  I  met  my  brother  s  half 
embrace,  what  a  hell  upon  earth  must  au  un- 
congenial marriage  be  ! 


27—2 
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CHAPTER  X. 

I  HAD  time,  before  I  met  my  father,  for 
much  thought,  much  exhaustion  upon  a 
mental  rack,  much  suffering.  When  dinner- 
time approached,  and  I  had  at  last  to  allow 
my  maid  to  come  into  my  room,  and  to 
change  my  habit  for  a  dress,  and  to  have  my 
sadly  dishevelled  hair  arranged,  and  to  bathe 
my  face  from  the  tears  that  had  stained  it,  I 
was  in  a  really  pitiable  condition  of  physical 
suffering.  As  I  looked  in  the  glass  at  the 
utter  pallor  of  my  cheeks  and  the  livid 
swellings  under  my  eyes,  I  rejoiced  to  re- 
member that  I  had  another  cause  than  the 
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true  one  to  assign  for  these  marks  of  agita- 
tion. 

For  I  felt  in  my  inmost  heart  that  I  could 
not  tell  my  father  the  truth  of  my  own 
accord.  At  first  I  had  been  perfectly  de- 
termined to  do  so.  I  had  been  instantly 
resolved  to  go  to  him  as  soon  as  I  could,  to 
tell  him  of  the  shameful  insults  which  my 
brother  had  thrown  upon  me,  and  to  beg* 
from  his  fatherly  care,  justice  and  protection. 
But  as  I  lay  crushed  upon  my  bed  I  felt  I 
had  not  the  strength — as  I  paced  my  room 
with  cheeks  on  fire   I   felt    I    had   not  the 


courage. 


I  was  blameless  in  thought  as  in  act — 
completely  and  utterly  so.  But  this  very 
fact  sealed  my  lips.  The  pride  which  would 
have  kept  me  safe  had  my  father's  servant 
ever  spoken  one  syllable  to  me  in  a  tone  of 
familiarity,  similarly  shuddered  at  confessing 
that  any  person  had  dared  even  to  suspect 
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me.  The  purity  which  would  have  kept  me 
stainless  in  act,  ev^en  had  I  loved,  now  made 
me  draw  back  in  horror  from  speaking  to  my 
father  of  that  of  which  I  had  been  accused. 
Therefore,  as  I  feebly  descended  the  great 
staircase,  although  I  knew  well  that  my 
duty  was  to  tell  the  whole  story  at  once, 
that  perhaps  my  future  safety  depended  upon 
my  doing  so,  and  although  I  had  made  no 
definite  decision  that  I  would  not  repeat  it, 
yet  I  had  a  sort  of  secret  assurance  that  I 
should  not  say  a  word  about  the  terrible 
accusation  unless  some  unforeseen  circum- 
stance compelled  me  to  do  so. 

No  such  circumstance  arose.  I  had  not 
even  to  tell  my  father  of  my  narrow  escape 
from  death.  Marshall  had  provided  for  his 
learning  it  from  other  lips,  by  briefly  men- 
tioning it  to  the  young  groom  who  took  my 
horse.  As  I  entered  the  room  where  my 
father   waited   for  me,   he  came  quickly  to 
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meet  me,  took  me   right   into   his  embrace, 
and   gave    me    one    or   two    earnest   fervent 
kisses  full  of  affection  and  gladness.     I  saw 
in  a  moment  that  he  knew  the  bare  fact  of 
my   escape,    at   all    events.       Details,    as   it 
proved,  he  knew  none  ;  and  these  I  had  to 
give   as  we   sat  at  dinner.     He   rejoiced  in 
Brown's    bravery,    upon    which    I    laid   full 
stress.     Indeed,  my  praises   of  the   steward 
were  perhaps  warmer  than  they  would  have 
been  but  for  Marshall's  disgraceful  treatment 
of  him  and  attempted  silencing  of  me  upon  the 
point.     My  dear  father  said  little,  as  was  his 
wont;  but  I  could  see  very  distinctly  that 
Brown  would  have  no  cause  to  complain  of 
his  master's  want  of  gratitude. 

'  Oh  mother,  my  lost  mother  !'  was  the  cry 
of  my  heart  through  the  long  night  and  the 
sorrowful  day.  Often  and  often  had  I 
longed  for  her  before,  but  never  as  now 
had  I  needed  her.     To  bear  the  burden  alone 
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increased  its  weight  tenfold.  To  suffer  the 
wound  uncared  for  was  to  endure  tenfold 
pangs. 

But  this  is  the  fate  of  they  upon  whom 
such  blows  fall.  The  poor  wretch  mangled 
and  maimed  by  the  brutal  blows  of  her  hus- 
band upon  her  body,  is  received  into  a  hos- 
pital ward,  tended,  sympathised  with,  and 
protected  by  the  law  for  the  future.  What 
remedy  is  there  for  the  far  more  wretched  wife 
whose  gentlemanly,  refined  tormentor  strikes 
her  mind  alone  ?  How  shall  she  defend  her- 
self from  moral  blows  far  more  brutal  than 
physical  ones  ?  who  will  sympathise  with  and 
try  to  heal  her  mangled,  anguished  spirit  ? 
The  woman's  body  feels  a  blow  more  than  the 
man's,  and  the  stroke  which  would  but  bruise 
him,  fells  her  to  the  earth  unconscious.  The 
woman's  mind  is  yet  more  tender  by  com- 
parison. And  this  is  why  your  churches  are 
full  of  women,  who  suffer  from  that  which 
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men  do  not  feel,  and  whose  only  sympatliy 
and  support  is  found  there,  in  God,  His 
priest,  and  His  angels. 

Not  to  church  nor  to  the  priest  could  my 
suffering  be  carried.  On  the  contrary,  in  my 
soul  I  revolted  from  the  holy  place,  and  ab- 
horred the  offering  of  the  Lord,  as  the  people 
of  Israel  did  when  Eli's  children,  sons  of 
Belial,  filled  wickedly  the  priestly  office. 

It  was  not  possible,  either,  for  me  to  con- 
fide in  my  aunts.  The  idea  of  telling  Lady 
Margaret,  indeed,  never  occurred  to  me,  so 
impossible  was  it  tliat  she  could  be  of  any  use 
as  a  confidante  in  such  a  case.  She  would 
have  been  immensely  shocked,  and  would 
have  known  no  rest  until  she  had  confided 
the  whole  thing  to  her  husband,  while  she 
herself  would  not  have  been  capable  of  giving 
me  either  sympathy  or  advice.  My  Aunt 
Marshall  was  capable  enough,  but  the  objec- 
tion that  she  would  not  keep  the  story  secret 
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if  I  told  it  to  her,  was  as  applicable  to  this 
^aunt  as  to  the  other.  Her  action  would 
have  been  different,  no  doubt.  She  would 
probably  have  started  immediately  for  Aps- 
land,  with  the  intention  of  putting  every 
person  who  might  throw  any  light  upon  the 
matter  under  cross-examination,  and,  after 
taking  my  father  into  consultation,  would 
have  issued  her  judgment.  That  judgment,  I 
knew  very  well,  was  far  more  likely  to  be 
adverse  to  me  than  to  my  brother.  The  first 
and  the  last  speech  of  either  of  my  aunts 
would  have  been : 

*  What  did  you  do,  Henrietta,  to  cause 
such  a  suspicion  V 

Aunt  Henry  w^ould  have  asked  it  pitifully, 
Aunt  Marshall  sternly ;  but  both  would  have 
asked  it. 

It  was  not  that  either  of  them  would  really 
have  suspected  me  of  wrong,  or  even,  I  think, 
of  undue  familiarity  of  manner.     It  would, 
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have  been  because  neither  of  them  would 
have  been  able  to  credit  the  deep  depravity 
of  such  a  soul  as  Marshall's.  They  were 
alike  ignorant  in  real  experience  of  the  bitter 
cruelty  and  the  vile  falsity  which  may  be 
hidden  under  the  mask  of  an  outwardly  re- 
spectable life.  The  dean's  stern,  strong- 
minded  wife  knew  little  more  practically  of 
sin  and  suflfering  than  did  the  doctor's  frivo- 
lous, delicate  lady.  They  had  read  of  such 
things,  no  doubt,  but  they  had  never  realised 
them.  Demoniacal  passion  and  mental 
agony  w^ere  both  outside  their  individual 
knowledge ;  and  especially  hard  would  it 
have  been  for  them  to  imagine  these  things 
in  their  own  relatives,  whom  they  knew  so 
well  on  the  surface,  whom  they  had  knovrn  as 
young  children.  That  MarshaU  Abbott  was 
by  nature  hard  and  cruel ;  that  the  contrast 
betw^een  his  nature  and  his  profession  had 
increased  his  violent  passions  and  his  brutal 
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cruelty,  by  covering  them  with  a  mask  ;  that 
the  struggle  between  such  good  qualities  as 
he  had  and  his  outer  surroundings  had  re- 
sulted in  hypocrisy,  which  made  him  a  worse 
character  because  it  made  him  despise  him- 
self ;  and  that  he  could  have  formed  an  anti- 
pathy in  childhood  to  the  sister  who  was  so- 
different  from  himself,  and  nourished  and 
cherished  that  antipathy  into  manhood,  so 
that  he  had  a  special  personal  delight  in 
hurting  her  over  and  above  the  pleasure 
which  it  was  natural  to  him  to  take  in  mvinof 
pain — all  this  Avould  have  seemed  so  incredible 
to  either  of  the  ladies  that  they  would  pro- 
bably have  refused  to  believe  it  if  they  had 
been  told  it  all,  and  they  certainly  never 
Avould  have  guessed  it  unprompted.  I  knew 
this — I  knew  the  matter  was  beyond  their 
ken,  and  I  could  not  whisper  my  j)ain  to 
either  of  them. 

Had  Helen  been  with  me,  I  know  I  must 
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liave  told  her,  for  confidence  with  Helen  had 
become  a  habit.  But  I  had  not  the  impulse 
to  write  to  her.  I  could  not  confess  this 
shame  of  which  I  had  been  accused,  deli- 
berately and  by  pen,  without  some  hope  of  ad- 
vantage from  doing  so.  Instinct  for  sympathy 
would  have  made  me  speak  it ;  but  what  I 
really  wanted  was  guidance — advice  for  action 
— and  this  I  could  not  expect  from  Helen. 
And  so  I  suffered  in  silence,  while  my  heart 
€ried  out  for  the  mother  it  had  hardly  known, 
but  now  so  sorely  missed. 

If  I  had  continued,  through  the  daj^s  that 
came  between  the  ride  to  the  Dower  House 
and  the  garden  party,  to  feel  incessantly  the 
crushing  humiliation  that  had  at  first  beset 
me,  I  must  inevitably  have  fallen  ill.  But 
such  humiliation  would  only  have  lasted  in 
the  really  guilty.  I  had  all  the  pride  of  per- 
fect innocence,  all  the  support  of  self-respect. 
I  could  not  forsret  for  five  minutes  at  a  time 
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the  horrible  accusation,  and  the  brutal  words 
in  which  it  had  been  couched.  But  I  stood 
up  under  it.  I  regarded  my  false  accuser 
with  indignation,  and  not  with  fear.  At  some 
moments  I  even  pitied  him  rather  than  n:y- 
self 

I  had  distractions,  moreover.  The  garden 
party  was  coming  in  three  days  ;  many  Avere 
the  details  still  to  be  arranged — many  were 
the  claims  upon  my  attention.  I  was  by  no 
means  the  first  woman  who  has  half-wondered 
that  the  frivolities  of  society  should  still  go  on 
while  a  secret  care  gnawed  at  her  heart  and 
made  life  seem  strangely  serious  and  sombre. 
Neither  was  I  the  first  who,  in  fulfilling  the 
duties  which  her  station  in  that  frivolous 
society  forced  upon  her,  has  unexpectedly 
found  a  respite  from  her  anxieties,  and  so 
learnt  one  of  the  uses  of  social  life. 
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CHAPTEK  XI. 

If  the  day  had  been  made  to  order,  it  could 
not  have  been  finer  for  my  first  garden  party 
than  it  was.  It  was  not  cruelly  hot — not 
one  of  those  days  when  the  sun  burns  down 
so  fiercely  that  lawn-tennis  is  impossible  and 
croquet  a  martyrdona  ;  when  the  least  vain 
girl  thinks  with  horror  of  a  freckle  on  her 
nose  for  the  morrow,  and  the  most  vain  old 
chaperone  refuses  to  put  her  head  outside  a 
sheltering  shade.  Neither  was  it  one  of  those 
dull  days  when  the  clouds  seem  incessantly 
about  to  fall,  and  the  guests  are  tortured  with 
thoughts  as  to  how  they  shall  get  home^ 
while  the  hosts  agonisedly  wonder  what  they 
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shall  clo  with  the  people,  if  the  threatening 
rain  does  presently  make  up  its  mind  to 
descend. 

Neither  of  these  terrors  to  givers  of  garden 
parties  was  the  day  that  witnessed  my  first 
appearance  as  hostess  in  the  county  society. 
When  I  went  down  and  took  my  stand  upon 
the  spot  on  the  lawn  where  I  had  decided  to 
receive  my  visitors,  the  sun  was  shining  with 
the  pleasant  brilliance  which  he  ought  to  dis- 
play in  the  month  of  September,  but  little 
fleecy  clouds  and  a  gentle  breeze  tempered  his 
rays  so  that  it  was  pleasantly  cool.  Bright 
enough  to  show  up  the  pretty  dresses  ;  cool 
enough  to  prevent  one  thinking  about  the 
temperature — a  perfect  day  ! 

The  carriages  drove  up  the  avenue,  and 
round  the  sweep  to  the  door  of  the  house.  I 
took  my  stand  about  a  hundred  paces  from 
the  door,  on  the  lawn,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  small  posse  of  garden  chairs ;  and  my 
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guests  either  went  into  the  dressing-rooms  or 
came  straight  to  me,  as  seemed  good  to  them. 

Marshall  was  an  early  arrival.  He  came 
up  unseen  by  me,  my  attention  being  en- 
grossed by  a  young  lady  who  had  never  seen 
Abbey  Castle  before,  and  who  wanted  to 
know  how  old  it  was,  and  how  large  it  was, 
and  how  many  pictures  it  had,  and  so  on  ; 
and  by  that  garrulous  and  strange  old  lady, 
Miss  Fribourgh,  whose  ninety  years  seemed 
only  to  have  dried  the  sap  out  of  her, 
without  weakening  her  either  in  frame  or 
in  senses.  Marshall  suddenly  appeared  at 
my  side,  walking  unheard  over  the  grass. 

'  Good  afternoon,  Henrietta,'  he  said,  as 
calmly  as  an  ordinarily  affectionate  brother 
might  be  expected  to  do ;  then  went  on, 
without  waiting  for  an  answer,  '  Good  after- 
noon. Miss  Fribourgh.  So  pleased  to  see 
you !  My  sister  picked  out  an  especially 
comfortable]  garden-seat   for  you  just  here. 

VOL.  II.  28 
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You  know  everybody,  and  they  will  all  want 
to  speak  to  you,  so  let  me  show  you  the 
throne  from  which  you  can  receive  the 
devoirs  of  your  subjects.' 

*  Ha,  what  a  perfect  specimen  of  your  race 
3^ou  are/  said  the  old  lady,  showing  her  teeth 
— they  looked  like  her  own,  but  heaven  and 
her  maid  alone  knew  whether  they  were. 

'  If  you  mean  of  the  Abbott  race,  you  are 
mistaken,'  said  I  suddenly,  and,  I  am  afraid, 
savagely,  then  checked  my  unfortunate 
passion  as  suddenly. 

*  Oh,  I  mean  the  parson  race,  my  dear,' 
said  the  old  lady,  with  a  sharp  look  at  my 
face.  '  He's  not  tall  enough  to  be  worthy  of 
being  your  brother  in  person,  is  he  V 

'  Don't  spar  with  Miss  Fribourgh,  Hen- 
rietta,' said  Marshall,  with  an  assumption  of 
the  patronising,  protecting  elder  brother ; 
'  she  has  had  so  much  more  practice  than 
you.     Miss  Fribourgh,  you  are  not  so  chival- 
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rous  as  Arthur  and  Lancelot,  who  would 
never  strike  down  the  young  and  unfledged 
knights,  you  know.'  And  he  led  the  old 
lady  off  to  a  comfortable  seat  as  he  talked. 

He  watched  his  opportunity  as  he  stood 
chatting  with  her,  and  was  at  my  side  again 
the  next  time  I  had  a  moment  at  liberty. 

'  Do  not  disgrace  your  whole  family  by 
any  more  such  exhibitions  of  yourself!'  he 
said  in  a  low  tone  near  my  ear.  '  You  are 
surely  not  fit  to  be  at  large.  You  have 
neither  sense  nor  dignity ;  try  to  learn 
shame  !' 

I  turned  with  a  bitter  retort  on  my  lips, 
but  Marshall  had  already  moved  a  step  or 
two  forward  to  some  newly-arrived  guests. 
With  all  my  pride  and  wdth  all  my  social 
aplomhy  I  had  some  difficulty  in  meeting  the 
new-comers  with  coolness  and  dignity  ;  and 
I  thought  to  myself  that  I  knew  how 
Marshall  had  contrived  to  render  his  poor 

28—2 
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little     wife     utterly    unfit     to     appear     in 
society. 

That  same  little  wife,  by  the  way,  I  re- 
membered, as  I  thought  this,  ought  to  have 
been  there  and  was  not ;  I  would  see  after 
her  to-morrow,  I  resolved,  if  she  did  not  ap- 
pear during  the  afternoon.  This  was  a 
mere  passing  thought,  for  the  constant  ar- 
rivals did  not  leave  me  much  leisure  to 
speculate  upon  the  absentees. 

I  am  compelled  to  confess  that  Marshall 
was  invaluable  to  me  as  an  assistant  in  my 
duties  during  the  afternoon.  His  social  tact 
was  admirable.  There  was  nothing  obtru- 
sive about  it  ;  not  for  a  moment  did  he  let  it 
be  forgotten  that  he  was  only  half  a  host 
and  half  a  guest.  Never  did  he  put  himself 
into  my  place.  He  only  supported  and 
assisted  me,  with  perfect  good  taste  and 
quietness.  His  knowledge  of  the  idiosyn- 
crasies of  the  people  with  whom  I   was  so 
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very  slightly  acquainted  made  him  a  doubly- 
efficient  aide-de-camp  to  me.    He  it  was  who 
took  care  that  the  right  people  were  put  into 
the  same  croquet  sets ;  he  it  was  who  whis- 
pered to  me  which  young  gentleman  should 
be  invited  to  ask  which  young  lady  to  go 
and  partake  of  an  ice  ;  he  it  was  who  took 
unattractive  and  lonely  girls  off  my  fatigued 
hands,  and  found   some   social   employment 
for  the  unfortunate,  helpless  creatures  ;  he  it 
was  who  came  to  the  rescue  when  some  in- 
quisitive, ill-natured  dowager  was  trying  my 
soul.     I  should  have  been  more  than  grateful 
to  him  if  gratitude  could  flourish  under  the 
fierce  heat  of  the  hatred  which  I  bore  his 
inner  self — that  secret  nature  which  he  hid 
so  well,  and  which  it  appeared  so  few  of  his 
fellow-beings  had  ever  seen  revealed. 

It  was  well  for  me  that  Marshall  did  help 
me  thus,  for  my  dear  old  father  gave  me  no 
assistance.     He  had  stood  by  my  side  for  a 
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little  while,  but  in  an  evidently  uncomfortable 
state,  and  had  soon  drifted  off  in  earnest  con- 
verse with  one  of  his  fellows  on  the  bench. 
I  lost  sight  of  him  from  then  till  the  time 
fixed  for  our  high  tea  came,  when  he  once 
more  appeared.  So  far  as  the  duties  of  the 
host  were  concerned,  he  miofht  as  well  have 
stayed  in  his  bed-room  all  the  afternoon. 
Naturally  reserved  in  his  manner,  peculiar  in 
his  tastes,  and  steady  and  unmalleable  in  dis- 
position, he  had  never,  I  believe,  been  a  good 
host,  or  an  easy  member  of  that  society  in 
which  passes  the  light  coin  of  chat,  and  the 
slangy  carelessness  of  modern  *  talk;'  and 
his  long  seclusion  since  my  mother's  death 
had  increased  this  inability  to  say  nothings 
prettily.  He  went  about,  I  believe,  talking 
heavy  parish  and  county  and  field  talk  with 
his  compeers,  but  he  quite  deserted  me  in 
my  difficult  office  of  reception  and  entertain- 
ment. 
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We  were  rather  early,  because  the  time  of 
year  was  iate,  and  darkness  came  down  soon. 
Bj  four  nearly  all  our  guests  had  arrivred, 
and  were,  I  hop€,  enjoying  themselves. 
Three  croquet  sets  were  made  up  on  the 
lawn  in  front  of  the  house ;  lawn-tennis 
went  on  in  the  meadow  at  the  side ;  girls 
were  finding  an  excuse  for  gigojling,  and 
women  in  their  second  girlhood  for  displaying 
the  charms  of  a  mature  figure  at  the  archery 
ground.  Pleasant  parties  and  happy  couples 
meandered  in  every  direction  through  the 
grounds.  Not  only  our  stables,  but  also 
the  stables  of  the  inn  at  Apsleigh  were  full 
of  horses ;  but  still  the  equipage  of  the  lord 
lieutenant  of  the  county  had  not  arrived. 
Therefore  I  must  still  stay  near  the  door  of 
the  house.  But  a  lull  in  my  duties  had  come, 
and  I  began  to  be  conscious  that  I  was  rather 
tired. 

Marshall  had  not  flattered  Miss  Fribourgh 
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when  he  had  said  that  everyone  knew  her, 
and  would  want  to  speak  to  her.  Ahnost 
without  exception  our  guests  were  her  friends, 
and  she  had  held  quite  a  small  lev^e  around 
her  chair  many  times  during  the  afternoon. 
I  looked  towards  the  little  group  which 
surrounded  her  now,  about  twenty  paces 
from  where  I  stood.  There  was  not  a  seat 
of  the  dozen  or  more  vacant.  Marshall's  long 
black  coat  and  white  tie  were  very  visible, 
however,  occupying  a  garden  chair  next  to 
the  old  lady.  So  I  went  toward  the  group, 
and  took  the  chair  which  Marshall  rose  from 
to  offer  to  me. 

*  Well,  my  dear/  said  the  little  old  lady,  in 
the  sarcastic  but  not  unkindly  tone  which  was 
habitual  to  her ;  *  well,  my  dear,  is  the  gilt 
coming  off  your  gingerbread  V 

*Does  that  question  apply  to  life  in  general, 
or  only  to  this  particular  afternoon'?'  I  asked, 
with  a  smile. 
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'  Oh,  tell  me  about  life  in  general.' 

'  I  think  if  it  were  really  as  sweet  as  ginger- 
bread, Miss  Fribourgh,  the  gilt  being  rubbed 
off  it  would  not  matter/ 

^  It  is  sweet  enough;  only  the  earth  that  it 
is  made  upon  gets  mixed  up  with  the  sweet 
material,  and  somehow  one  occasionally  gets 
all  grit  in  one's  mouth ;  but  the  next  bite 
will  be  sweetness,  and  taste  good  again. 
Humph!  You  are  making  me  talk  over 
everybody's  head.  Which  of  you  lot  under- 
stand a  word  of  all  thatf 

^  You  lot'  comprised  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany, who  did  indeed  look  as  though  they 
were  half  bored,  half  mystified.  Miss  Fri- 
bourgh's  wit  and  sharpness  made  her  com- 
pany sought,  but  she  rarely  employed  her 
tongue,  in  a  mixed  assembly,  at  all  events, 
upon  any  but  the  lightest  topics. 

^  We  only  understand,  and  are  sorry  to 
learn  that  Miss  Abbott  does  not  think  life 
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very  jolly/  said  a  foolish,  simpering,  young 
man,  looking  so  idiotic  as  he  spoke,  that  I 
wanted  to  box  his  ears,  and  did  favour  him 
with  a  stony  stare. 

'  Everyone  who  has  health  may  enjoy  life 
by  using  it  in  a  right  manner,'  said  Marshall, 
who,  although  he  never  obtruded  his  profes- 
sion, yet  seemed  always  desirous  that  it 
should  be  remembered,  and  called  attention 
to  it  now  and  again  by  a  didactic  speech. 

^  Ah,  yes ;  your  poor  wife  doesn't  enjoy 
life  then,  does  she  ?'  cried  Miss  Fribourgh 
sharply,  peering  at  him  out  of  the  corners  of 
her  eyes.  ^  How  is  she  '?  and  couldn't  she 
feel  well  enough  to  come  here  V 

Marshall  was  a  match  for  Miss  Fribourgh 
on  this  delicate  subject. 

*  She  accepted  your  invitation,  Henrietta, 
did  she  not  ?'  he  asked  me. 

'  Yes.' 

^  Yes,  and  she  fully  intended  to  come,  but 
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she  found  her  spine  too  painful  to  allow  her 
to  make  the  exertion ;  she  is  in  bed  to-day.' 

He  paused  a  moment,  most  cleverly.  It 
was  not  long  enough  to  give  an  opportunity 
for  Miss  Fribourgh  to  commence  another 
speech  ;  but  it  was  sufficiently  long  to  avoid 
the  appearance  of  hastily  burking  the  subject. 
Then  he  went  on,  addressing  the  young  lady 
whom  Miss  Fribouro^h  had  brouo^-ht  : 

^  You  were  saying  you  never  had  been  in 
Devonshire  before.  Do  you  find  our  people's 
dialect  difficult  to  understand  V 

'  Not  very — if  I  didn't  understand  I 
shouldn't  try  to,  don't  you  know  V  replied  the 
gracious  damsel. 

^  I  should  like  to  put  you  down  in  the  heart 
of  Hampshire,  Milly/  said  Miss  Fribourgh, 
who  could  not  keep  her  tongue  quiet  for  a 
moment,  and  to  use  it  must  castigate  even  her 
own  charge.  '  I  warrant  you  wouldn't  under- 
stand what  was  said  to  you,  and  I  would  like 
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3' on  to  go  without  bread  and  butter  till  you 
made  up  your  mind  to  try  to   comprehend. 

I  haven't  any  patience  with  such ' 

Marshall  deftly  cut  in  to  stop  the  severity. 

*  There  is  no  English  county  like  Scotland, 
though/  he  said,  ^  and  the  worst  of  it  is,  the 
dialects  differ  so  there  in  a  little  space.' 

*  Is  that  so  V  said  the  young  lady.  '  I 
know  the  Continent  so  much  better  than  I  do 
Scotland.' 

Miss  Fribourgh  opened  her  lips,  to  say 
something  sharp,  one  could  see  by  her  expres- 
sion.    Marshall  had  to  hurry  to  prevent  it. 

*  Talking  of  that  reminds  me  of  a  little 
anecdote — I  know  you  enjoy  a  good  story, 
Miss  Fribourgh.  An  Aberdeen  man  was 
spending  the  night  in  a  Glasgow  hotel,  and 
in  the  early  morning  he  was  awakened  by  a 
bright  glare  shining  into  his  room  from  the 
sky.  He  got  up  and  opened  his  window,  half 
afraid  the  fire  might  be  near.     Seeing  a  man 
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hurrying  down  the  street,  evidently  going  to 
the  fire,  the  Aberdonian  called  out,  '^  Far 
e'est?"  which,  being  interpreted  meant,  "Where 
is  it !"  "  Far  east,  is  it  ?"  said  the  Glasgow 
man,  and  turned  back  the  way  he  had  come. 
In  about  ten  minutes,  he  went  hurrying  past 
again,  and  this  time  the  Aberdonian  asked 
him — *'  Far  was't,"  now  meaning,  "Where  was 
it  ?"  "  Haud  yer  gab  I"  said  the  Glasgow  man, 
angrily  ;  "  it's  nayther  far  east  nor  far  wast, 
but  joost  in  the  Coogate  !" ' 

I  had  not  spoken  for  some  moments,  being 
occupied  in  thinking  to  myself  of  the  w^ay  in 
which  Miss  Fribourgh  had  asked  my  brother 
after  his  wife,  and  wondering  if  there  was 
really  a  scandal  current  in  the  neighbourhood 
upon  that  subject.  But  Marshall  told  his 
story  so  well  that  I  could  not  help  joining  in 
the  laugh  ;  and  before  it  finished,  he  leant 
over  me  and  said  softly,  '  Here  comes  the 
Countess.' 
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The  large  state  carriage,  with  the  well- 
known  plum-coloured  liveries,  was  indeed 
coming  up  the  avenue,  and  I  rose  and  went 
forward  to  greet  the  chief  lady  of  the  county. 

If  the  Countess  of  Greenmont  had  not  been 
the  daughter  of  one  Earl  and  the  wife  of 
another,  I  should  have  described  her  as  an 
essentially  vulgar  woman.  She  dressed  loudly, 
being  upon  this  occasion  attired  in  a  light 
violet  silk  dress,  and  a  white  bonnet  orna- 
mented with  bird-of-Paradise  plumes ;  she 
talked  coarsely  ;  and  above  all  things,  she 
thought  constantly  of  her  own  dignity,  and 
occupied  herself  constantly  with  impressing 
her  grandeur  upon  others.  This  is  the  essence 
of  vulgarity.  The  essence  of  good-breeding 
is  unconsciousness  of  self 

In  the  carriage  which  now  drove  up  were 
the  Countess  herself  and  one  of  her  daughters 
—  Lady  Victoria,  the  younger  of  the  two — a 
Miss  Blygh,  one  of  the  Countess's  visitors. 
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and  a  solitary  gentleman.  This  one  repre- 
sentative of  his  sex  was  the  Honourable 
George  Lafonte,  only  son  of  a  wealthy  Baron, 
and  distinguished  as  much  by  his  own  intel- 
lectual labours  as  by  the  money  and  rank  to 
which  he  was  born. 

The  Countess,  with  her  head  held  very  far 
back,  so  that  her  bird-of-Paradise  plumes 
rested  on  her  shoulders,  greeted  me  in  pom- 
pous tones,  informing  me,  '  The  Earl,  with 
some  more  of  our  party,  will  be  here  presently; 
but  I  Avould  not  let  them  come  with  us  for 
fear  of  overpowering  you.' 

^  How  very  kind,'  murmured  I,  with  sar- 
castic intent.  But  sarcasm  rebounds  like  the 
boomerang  when  flung  against  an  armour  of 
self-conceit. 

'  The  Earl  does  you  a  special  honour  by 
coming,  I  assure  you,'  my  lady  went  on,  un- 
moved, '  for  he  hardly  ever  goes  to  this  sort 
of  thing.' 
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Here  Marshall  approached,  and  her  lady- 
ship peered  at  him  with  her  little  eyes  half 
shut,  as  if  she  were  not  quite  sure  whether 
she  had  ever  seen  him  before ;  but  condescend- 
ing to  recognise  him  presently,  was  very  gra- 
cious to  him,  while  I  greeted  the  remainder 
of  her  party. 

Then  arose  an  amusing  scene. 

'  Will  you  take  an  ice.  Countess  V  asked 
Marshall ;  and  the  Countess  said  she  would. 
My  brother  offered  my  lady  an  arm,  but  she 
was  not  going  away  without  seeing  the  rest 
of  her  party  arranged,  and  so  she  lingered, 
on  the  pretext  of  shaking  hands  with  Miss 
Fribourgh. 

I,  meanwhile,  with  the  best  intention  in 
the  world,  had  selected  from  the  few  young 
men  among  the  group  the  two  whom  I 
believed  to  be  most  desirable,  and  had  driven 
them  up  to  the  younger  ladies  in  what  I 
flattered  myself  was  an  artistic  manner.     My 
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notions  upon  the  subject  of  desirable  young 
men  were  not  quickened  by  any  personal 
feelings  upon  the  matter.  I  had  learning 
but  not  knowledge  about  it.  I  understood 
that  a  young  man  must  have  some  assured 
position  in  society  before  his  personal  qualities 
could  be  taken  into  account ;  but  that,  given 
a  good  estate  or  undeniable  expectations, 
youth,  good  looks,  and  elegant  manners  were 
allowed  to  be  enjoyable  adjuncts.  I  fancied 
myself  fortunate  in  being  able  to  lay  hostess 
hands  upon  two  such  valuable  beings  as  the 
cousins  and  inseparable  friends,  John  and 
George  Murray,  who  are,  as  everybody  knows, 
co-heirs  of  the  Rev.  Lord  Ethelberd  Murray, 
a  sufficiently  wealthy  old  bachelor. 

As  to  the  gentleman  whom  the  Countess 
had  brought  with  her,  the  Hon.  George 
Lafonte,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  confessing 
that  I  meant  to  take  charge  of  him  myself, 
under  the  impression  that  in  doing  so  I  should 
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be  self-sacrificingly  pleasiiio*  all  parties  con- 
cerned but  myself.  The  poor,  deformed, 
awkward,  absurd,  clever  little  man  himself 
had  given  me,  in  London,  many  blundering 
proofs  of  his  preference  for  my  society ;  and, 
although  I  admired  his  intellect  and  pitied 
his  person  so  much  as  to  be  always  very  kind 
to  him,  yet  the  repulsive  appearance  of  the 
hump-backed,  one-eyed  dwarf  awakened  in 
me  always  such  a  feeling  of  physical  repulsion 
that  I  had  never  for  a  moment  imagined  that 
any  scheming  mother  of  daughters  could 
possibly  think  of  Mr.  Lafonte  as  a  husband 
for  her  child.  Equally  impossible  did  I  think 
it  that  any  woman — and  especially  any  woman 
so  incapable  of  appreciating  his  scientific  learn- 
ing as  either  of  the  two  young  ladies  before  me 
— could  desire  his  company  for  any  pleasure 
to  herself  Therefore  I  opined  that  my  jDro- 
posed  arrangement  would  please  everybody. 
'Mr.  John   Murray,  will  you  take  Lady 
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Victoria  to  have  some  refreshment ;  tliere 
is  some  very  coohng  claret-cup  in  there,  Lady 
Victoria.  Mr.  George  Murray — Miss  Blygh 
— you'll  take  an  ice  with  the  Countess,  won't 
you?' 

*  What  are  you  leaving  Mr.  Lafonte  out 
for  V  demanded  the  Countess  in  her  blatent 
tones. 

'  I  won't  take  anything,  thanks/  said  that 
little  gentleman,  in  his  quiet  voice,  while  I 
stopped,  confounded. 

*  Oh,  nonsense  !'  said  my  lady.  '  Miss 
Abbott  didn't  see  you,  did  you,  my  dear  ? 
You  have  no  wish  to  prevent  Mr.  Lafonte 
from  refreshing  himself,  have  you?  Vickie, 
my  pet,  you  take  Mr.  Lafonte's  arm.  Now 
I  will  accept  yours,  Mr.  Marshall  Abbott.' 

Lafonte  yielded  him  to  the  hand  of  my 
lady's  obedient  daughter,  with  what  grace  be 
could.  The  young  Murray  who  was  super- 
seded in  this  unceremonious  manner  looked 
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annoyed,  as  well  he  might,  though  he  covered 
it  over,  good  young  fellow,  with  amiability. 
I  restored  his  good-humour  by  laughingly 
suggesting  that  he  was  obviously  not  so 
attractive  to  young  ladies  as  Mr.  Lafonte ; 
whereat  he  also  laughed,  pleased  with  the 
conceit,  and  being  filled  with  that  contemp- 
tuous pity  for  the  poor  misshapen  little  being 
who  had  superseded  him  which  it  was 
natural  for  a  well-grown,  fresh-coloured, 
athletic  young  fellow  to  feel. 

Miss  Fribourgh  unfurled  her  fan  as  I 
resumed  my  seat  beside  it,  and  whispered  to 
me,  behind  it,  that  I  was  very  daring  to 
attempt  to  upset  the  Countess's  schemes. 

*What  do  you  mean.  Miss  Fribourgh?' 

*  Did  you  want  him  for  yourself,  I  wonder?' 
she  went  on. 

The  idea  was  so  preposterous  that  I  only 
laughed — I  could  see  she  had  no  thought  that 
this  really  was  the  truth. 
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'  I  had  no  notion  that  she  wanted  him,  I'm 
sure/  I  said. 

*  You  child !  Don't  you  know  he'll  have 
lots  of  money  and  a  title  V 

*  Well,  yes  ;  but  then ' 

<  WeU— then  V 

'  He  is  the  reverse  of  handsome,  isn't  he  V 

'  He  is  so  repulsive  that  /  don't  think  he 
ought  to  be  loose  to  disgust  one's  eyes.  He 
ought  to  be  shut  up  permanently  in  his  ob- 
servatory, or  laboratory,  or  whatever  he  calls 
it.     But  that  hasn't  anything  to  do  with  it.' 

'  No  !  I  suppose  the  Countess  only  meant 
to  be  courteous  to  her  guest  in  insisting  upon 
his  going  with  her.' 

'  Suppose  a  fiddlestick  !'  cried  this  dreadful 
old  lady.  '  My  Lady  Greenmont  means  to 
marry  that  girl  to  him.' 

'  Oh,  Miss  Fribourgh  I  Nobody  could  ever 
dream  of  marrying  Mr.  Lafonte  T 

*  Bless  my  soul,  I  haven't  patience — but  I 
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do  really  believe  you  mean  it !  You  child, 
don't  you  know  if  the  devil  himself  came  on 
earth  with  an  inexhaustible  purse  he  wouldn't 
have  to  hide  his  tail  when  he  went  a- 
wooing  ?  The  mothers  of  poor  elderly  girls 
would  say,  "  How  that  pretty  appendage 
becomes  you,  Prince ;  I  wish  my  children 
had  such  ;  I  liope  my  grandchildren  may 
have  !" 

^  Miss  FribourMi !  what  dreadful  thincrs 
you  say  !'  I  cried,  unable  to  quite  keep  my 
countenance,  but  really  shocked.  I  re- 
solutely turned  a  little  from  her,  and  ad- 
dressed some  small  remark  to  another  of  my 
guests. 

Half  an  hour  later  I  was  standing  lower 
down  the  avenue,  alone  for  an  instant,  having 
just  introduced  the  gentleman  with  whom  I 
had  been  wallcing  to  another  lady,  when  I 
heard  my  name  pronounced  in  an  appealing 
way.     Turning  round,  and  looking  down,  I 
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beheld  little  Lafonte.  How  it  was  that  he 
had  succeeded  in  escaping  from  Lady  Green- 
mont  and  Lady  Victoria  I  do  not  know. 
But  there  he  stood  at  my  side. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

The  Honourable  George  Lafonte,  only  son 
and  heir  of  Baron  Middlehouse,  was  about 
forty  years  of  age.  Nature  had  endowed 
him  with  a  capacious  brain,  and  with  many 
generous  qualities  ;  but  she  had,  in  revenge, 
given  him  a  piteously  ugly  and  despicable 
person.  He  was  short,  a  full  head  less  than 
myself;  his  figure  was  thin  and  meagre,  and 
his  face  was  pinched  and  his  cheeks  hollow. 
A  little  fringe  of  sandy  beard  hung  all 
around  his  cheeks  and  chin,  so  thin  that 
every  hair  could  have  been  counted  without 
difficulty.  His  forehead  was  high  and 
bumpy,   but  had  a  peculiar  bald  look,  per- 
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haps  from  the  manner  in  which  he  brushed 
his  iron-grey  hair  straight  up  from  it.  His 
nose  was  his  only  good  feature,  but  it  was 
spoilt  by  the  thick  rim  of  a  pair  of  large  and 
hideous  green  goggles  which  he  always  wore. 
These  latter  were  not  for  looking  through, 
but  to  conceal  as  far  as  possible  a  peculiarly 
repulsive  eye,  fixed  in  its  socket,  bleared,  and 
sightless ;  but  as  he  wore  the  goggles  down 
low  on  his  nose  in  order  that  he  might 
see  over  them,  they  w^ere  not  of  much 
service  as  screens,  particularly  to  me,  who, 
being  taller  than  himself,  necessarily  looked 
down  at  him  when  we  were  both  standing. 
Finally,  one  of  his  shoulders  was  lower  than 
the  other;  and  he  stooped  so  much  as  to 
exaofCTerate  this  natural  defect  into  the  de- 
formity  of  a  humped  back. 

With  all  this,  he  w^as  not  only  good  and 
generous,  but  also  a  man  of  the  highest  in- 
tellectual ability   and    considerable  scientific 
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and  literary  standing.  In  society,  his  ad- 
vantages were  allowed  to  overbalance  his 
di>:advantages.  Noble  w^omen  pitied  him,  and 
mean  women  courted  him  for  his  wealth. 
Noble  men  respected  his  intellect,  and  mean 
men  respected  his  position.  It  is  hardly  to 
be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  he  himself 
scarcely  seemed  conscious  of  his  owm  unfit- 
ness to  play  the  part  of  a  Homeo,  of  the 
unlikelihood  of  his  succeeding  in  gaining  a 
girl's  desires. 

He  was  my  guest,  and  I  liked  him  per- 
sonally ;  but  nevertheless,  as  I  walked  with 
him  by  my  side  down  the  avenue,  and  amidst 
the  guests,  where  our  figures  were  so  con- 
spicuous, I  could  not  help  feeling  a  little 
conscious  of  being  ridiculous — of  being  stared 
at  and  whispered  about. 

He  was  somewhat  gauche  and  clumsy  in 
manner,  wanting  in  appreciation  of  the  social 
fitness  of  things,  as  learned  men  so  often  are. 
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living,  as  in  the  nature  of  things  they  must 
do,  very  much  alone.  He  talked  to  me, 
therefore,  upon  subjects  which  men  do  not 
usually  converse  upon  with  young  ladies — 
subjects  v^'hich  a  man  of  the  world,  whose 
mind  was  a  sewer,  would  have  carefully 
avoided,  but  upon  which  Lafonte  talked  to 
me  with  perfect  unconsciousness,  and  there- 
fore with  perfect  innocence. 

He  seemed  to  wish  to  avoid  the  full  throno- 
of  people,  and  I  was  not  unwilling  to  turn 
with  him  out  of  the  gaze  of  the  multitude 
down  one  of  the  somewhat  quieter  paths.  He 
talked  to  me  of  the  subjects  which  interested 
him  most,  and  of  his  own  scientific  work.  He 
was  capable  of  sustaining  a  monologue  for  an 
hour  or  more,  asking  only  a  sympathetic 
listener  ;  but  I  was  interested,  and  led  him  on 
by  questions.  After  some  time,  I  ventured 
upon  an  original  contribution  to  the  conversa- 
tion in  the  shape  of  a  remark  that  my  father 
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had  bred  some  extremely  fine  cows,  which 
were  going  to  London  to  the  show  in  De- 
cember. 

Mr.  Lafonte  was  always  ready  to  be  a 
listener.  He  now  demanded  the  pedigree  of 
the  cows,  their  age,  the  extent  of  the  home 
farm,  whether  my  father  was  going  to  breed 
from  these  wonderful  cows  himself,  and 
various  other  particulars,  which  I  gave  with 
all  the  fulness  I  could. 

So  we  talked  as  we  went  on,  until  presently 
we  came  to  the  north  gate  of  the  park,  which 
opened  on  to  a  road  not  much  used,  and  at 
the  opposite  side  of  which  was  my  father's 
own  farm. 

*  There  is  the  farm,'  I  said  to  my  com- 
panion ;  ^  the  famous  animals  are  in  those 
sheds.' 

'  Let  us  go  over  and  look  at  them,'  politely 
commanded  this  gentleman,  with  so  evident 
an  unconsciousness  that  he  was   demanding 
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anything  out  of  the  way,  that,  after  staring  at 
him  a  minute,  I  went  toward  the  gate  without 
a  word. 

He  undid  the  little  bolt,  and  we  went  out 
and  over  the  road. 

The  cow-sheds,  long  low  buildings,  were 
just  within  the  opposite  gate.  The  fine  fat 
animals,  soon  to  be  shut  up  for  the  nio-ht, 
were  standing  placidly  each  in  its  stall,  some 
with  their  heads  fastened  by  the  horn,  others 
quite  free.  Down  the  avenue  between  them 
we  walked,  I  anxious  to  get  back  as  soon  as 
possible. 

A  lad  had  been  working  in  the  shed  when 
we  entered,  but  he  pulled  his  forelock,  and, 
with  some  vague  notion  of  bucohc  politeness, 
took  himself  out. 

We  reached  the  end,  and  I  paused  beside 
the  last  one  to  point  out  the  horn,  the  tail, 
and  the  dapple,  which  my  father  had  in- 
structed me  were  the  peculiar  beauties  of  this 
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special  beast.  I  expatiated  upon  these  points, 
and  was  surprised  to  hear  no  reply  when  I 
paused.  I  glanced  down  at  my  little  com- 
panion, and  was  startled  to  find  him  glaring 
at  me  over  the  top  of  his  goggles  with  a  wide- 
open  eye  and  an  alarming  expression.  I 
forthwith  and  instinctively  started  for  the 
door  of  the  shed. 

But  this  clumsy  httle  man  caught  my 
hand,  and,  with  a  languishing  look  (Heavens  ! 
on  such  a  face  !)  said  tenderly  : 

'  Dear  /' 

*  Good  gracious,  Mr.  Lafonte  !  Are  you 
crazy  V 

*  No,  dearest ;  I  never  was  wiser  in  my 
life,  for  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  be  my  own 
• — to  let  me  love  you,  and  to  love  me.' 

'  Pray  don't  be  so  absurd,  Mr.  Lafonte. 
Let  us  go  back.  I  ought  not  to  have 
come  away  from  my  guests  in  this  man- 
ner.' 
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'  I  mean  it — I  do  assure  you  I  mean  it, 
Henrietta.     Let  me  love  you  !' 

I  did  not  know  whether  to  lauo-h  or  to 
be  violently  angry.  As  usual,  I  saw  the 
comic  side  of  the  scene,  but  I  was  dis- 
gusted. 

^  The  cows  are  staring  at  you,  Mr.  Lafonte,' 
said  I,  trying  to  pass  the  whole  thing  off  as  a 
bad  joke.      '  Come,  let  go  my  hand.' 

For  answer,  he  dropped  slowly  and  metho- 
dically upon  his  knees,  quite  blocking  up  the 
narrow  path  between  the  cows,  and  lifting  my 
hand  to  his  lips  gave  it  a  loud,  sounding, 
smacking  kiss. 

'  How  can  you  !  Get  up  directly,  do,  Mr. 
Lafonte,'  cried  I .  '  The  cow-boy  may  be 
peeping.' 

'  I  should  not  be  ashamed  to  own  my  love 
before  all  the  world' — and  the  salute  w^as 
about  to  be  repeated,  but  I  snatched  the  hand 
away  by  force. 
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Tt  was  evident  I  must  snub  this  ridiculous 
lover. 

*  But  be  good  enough  to  consider  me/  I 
said  ;  *  for  I  am  not  ready  to  have  your  love 
owned  before  all  the  world.  Get  up,  Mr. 
Lafonte,  once  again,  and  don't  make  yourself 
so  stupid.' 

'Tell  me  then,  Henrietta,  that  you  love 
meT 

'  I  really  cannot  tell  you  that,  for  strange 
as  it  may  seem  to  you,  I  do  not  feel  it.' 

It  was  an  unkind  speech,  but  his  assump- 
tion that  I  did  love  him,  and  that  he  had 
only  to  press  me  to  confess  it,  was  exceedingly 
irritating.  But  I  repented  me  at  once  of  the 
evil  I  had  done,  so  woe-begone  and  desolate 
was  the  expression  that  came  upon  the  un- 
happy little  man's  face. 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,'  I  said,  '  I  should  not 
have  said  that.  But  I  meant  the  fact.  Now, 
come  I     Get  up,  and  let  us  go  and  forget  all 
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about  this.  Doiit  look  at  me  like  that,'  I 
begged,  becoming  pleading  in  my  turn. 

He  was  indeed  a  sight  to  move  even  a  hard 
heart,  as  he  knelt  there,  speechless  with  the 
reply  he  had  apparently  so  little  expected.  An 
expression  of  the  utmost  dejection  had  settled 
on  his  poor  pinched  face.  He  looked  straight 
up  at  my  face  without  moving,  but  hot  tears 
forced  themselves  out  of  his  upturned  eyes, 
and  rolled  down  his  pallid,  sunken  cheeks. 

'  Oh  dear  !'  I  said  to  myself,  ^  I  have  heaid 
that  girls  liked  having  proposals  and  refusing 
them,  but  I  think  this  is  becoming  dreadful  f 
Then  aloud  I  went  on,  tenderly  and  pityingly, 
for  I  could  not  help  feeling  his  earnestness  : 
'  Don't  take  it  in  that  way.  It  isn't  manly, 
Mr.  Lafonte.  I  am  truly  sorry,  believe  me. 
I  never  dreamt  of  this.' 

If  I  had  been  wiser,  I  should  have  known 
that  in  such  a  case  the  woman  should  never 
defend  herself — Qui  s  excuse,  s  accuse, 
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*  You  did/  said  he,  in  a  broken  voice. 
'  Now  you  are  rude  !' 

*■  Very  likely.  Probably  I  am  both  un- 
manly and  unpolished ;  I  don't  know/  he 
said  bitterly.  '  But  women  have  shown  me 
grace,  and  you  yourself  did  welcome  me 
always  with  a  smile — was  I  indeed  mistaken 
in  thinking  it  a  specially  sweet  one  ? — and 
you  did  seem  happy  in  my  society — was  it 
only  your  politeness  ?' 

How  could  I  put  the  truth  to  him  ! 

'  There  are  other  things,'  I  said,  hesi- 
tatingly. '  Kespect,  and  sympathy,  and  ad- 
miration for  all  your  learning  and  ability.' 

*  Let  me  lay  all  this  at  your  feet,'  he  cried, 
rising  now,  and  standing  eagerly  before  me. 
*  I  can  give  you  rank,  and  fame,  and  wealth  ! 
let  me  lavish  these  upon  you,  and  try  to  love 
me,  Henrietta  !' 

'  Now  that  is  not  like  you,'  I  said  gently. 
*you  are  trying  to  buy  me    with   worldly 
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advantages.  You  know  you  do  not  want 
me  on  those  terms — you  know  it  in  your 
soul.' 

He  laid  his  tear-stained  face  upon  my 
breast  as  he  stood  beside  me,  and  I  did  not 
repulse  him.  I  felt  for  him  that  intense 
yearning  pity  that  one  feels  for  a  wounded 
animal  that  creeps  to  one's  side  to  dumbly 
beg  for  aid. 

He  held  his  head  pressed  against  me  for  a 
few  moments,  silent  save  for  deep  sighs. 
Then  he  looked  up  once  again  and  asked — 

'  Must  I  give  up  hope  for  ever  V 

^  Yes,  indeed  !'  I  said  gently. 

After  this  he  made  no  resistance  when  I 
moved ;  but  allowed  me  to  take  his  arm  and 
lead  him  out  of  the  shed,  through  the  midst 
of  the  cows  (dumb,  fortunately,  and  so  in- 
capable of  telling  the  story  to  the  cow-boy 
as  soon  as  we  were  gone),  and  over  the  road 
to  the  park  gate.     Here  I  passed  in,  but  he 
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silently  drew  his  arm  from  my  hand,  and 
stayed  outside  in  the  road. 

'  You  are  not  going  away  V  I  cried. 

He  bent  his  head,  without  a  word. 

*  Pray  come  to  have  some  of  the  high  tea 
which  has  occupied  my  thoughts  so  much  for 
a  few  days/  T  begged. 

But  he  shook  his  head,  still  silent ;  and  I 
felt  I  had  higher  duties  toward  him  just  at 
that  moment  than  those  of  a  hostess,  and 
persuaded  him  no  more. 

So  he  closed  the  gate,  and  I  shot  its  bolt 
(for  there  was  no  lodge  at  this  entrance) ; 
and  then  w^e  looked  one  last  look  through 
the  gate  at  each  other,  and  he  turned  and 
went  away  down  the  road. 

I  looked  at  my  watch  ;  the  time  was  a 
little  before  five,  and  I  had  been  away  from 
the  centre  of  the  park  about  half  an  hour. 

Mr.  Lafonte  was  absent  from  that  trium- 
pliant  effort  of  genius,  our  high  tea ;  where 
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cold  chicken  and  lobster  salad,  and  meringues 
and  jellies  were  devoured  by  hungry  young 
men  and  provident  old  dowagers,  while  girls 
found  opportunities  for  flirting  and  being 
fascinating,  and  old  gentlemen  surreptitiously 
consumed  quantities  of  the  wine  which  stood 
upon  the  sideboard.  Everybody  liked  it. 
They  liked  being  all  brought  in-doors 
together,  that  the  whole  party  might  meet. 
They  liked  the  meal,  who  shall  doubt  ?  A 
long  drive  is  a  long  drive,  and  an  exciting 
afternoon  makes  the  time  between  luncheon 
and  dinner  lengthy  to  the  appetite.  The 
room  was  crowded ;  but  that  only  gave 
opportunities  for  the  hungry  to  eat  unob- 
served, and  for  the  helpless  to  make  pleasing 
demands  upon  the  gallant.  Altogether,  I 
believe  everybody  felt  that  the  high  tea  was 
not  the  smallest  success  of  my  successful 
afternoon. 

Mr.    Lafonte   had  not  appeared  an  hour 
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later,  when  the  coloured  lamps  along  the 
avenue  were  lit,  and  the  carriages  were 
driving  away  beneath  them.  The  Countess's 
carriages  were  ordered  for  six,  and  had  been 
standing,  the  horses  champing  impatiently 
and  working  ruin  on  the  gravel,  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.  My  lady  herself  sat  in  a 
window-seat,  pouring  forth  her  discontent, 
regardless  of  the  sarcasms  with  which  it  was 
received,  to  Miss  Fribourgh.  That  old  lady, 
according  to  custom,  had  ordered  her  carriage 
for  a  time  which  she  calculated  would  enable 
her  to  outstay  most  of  the  other  guests. 

'  Perhaps  he  has  walked,'  I  heard  Miss 
Fribourgh  remark. 

*  Walked !'  said  the  Countess,  and  then  the 
absurdity  of  the  idea  struck  her.  '  Oh  no  !'  she 
cried,  *it's  much  too  far  for  a  pleasant 
walk.' 

*  You  don't  know  what  a  gentleman  may 
undertake,  to  have  no  less  agreeable  society 
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than   his   own/   remarked    the    vitrolly  old 
lady. 

The  Countess  was  too  angry  to  hear  this 
insinuation.  I  was  standing  within  ear- shot, 
although  not  looking  toward  her,  and  this  she 
knew. 

*  I  believe  Miss  Abbott  has  hidden  him/ 
she  said,  spitefully;  'he  has  not  been  seen  since 
she  strolled  away  with  him.' 

I  simply  walked  to  the  other  side  of  the 
room  without  appearing  to  have  heard  her. 

At  last  she  made  up  her  mind  to  go,  and 
gathering  the  rest  of  her  party  around  her, 
told  my  father  that  if  Mr.  Lafonte  did  turn 
up,  he  must  stay  with  us  for  the  night ;  and 
with  a  profusion  of  condescending  compli- 
ments from  herself,  '  So  enjoyed  it,'  '  Most 
pleasant  afternoon,' and  ^Good-byes'  from  her 
companions,  the  great  lady  drove  off.  When 
the  missing  member  of  her  flock  appeared  at 
her  house  I  know  not.     Needless  to  say,  he 
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did  not  come  to  Abbey  Castle  again  that 
night. 

Miss  Fribourgh  went  almost  la^st,  offering 
Marshall  the  vacant  seat  in  her  carriage, 
which  he  accepted. 

'  Now,  papa,  dear,'  I  said,  '  you  and  I  are 
going  to  have  a  plate  of  hare- soup  and  a  hot 
chicken  in  the  breakfast-room.  I  hope  you 
have  taken  care  of  yourself;  but  for  my  part 
J  have  had  nothing  but  a  sandwich  and  two 
grapes.' 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

The  next  afternoon  I  walked  down  to  the 
vicarage,  fully  resolved  to  see  roy  poor 
little  sister-in-law,  and  if  possible  to  discover 
whether  she  was  indeed  tyrannically  and 
cruelly  treated  by  the  man  who  had  given 
me  such  cause  to  suspect  his  tenderness  and 
to  know  his  brutality. 

It  is  difficult  to  analyse  truly  one's  own 
motives ;  I  cannot  say  how  far  my  visit  was 
prompted  by  simple  benevolence,  and  how 
far  it  arose  from  my  conviction  that  Marshall 
ought  to  be  exposed,  that  I  longed  to  expose 
him,  and  that  I  should  fight  ten  times  better 
for  another  than  for  myself. 
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Good  intentions,  as  we  all  know,  and  as 
the  plain-spoken  old  proverb  declares,  are  apt 
to  drop  out  of  existence  without  having  been 
developed  into  good  actions.  So,  frequently, 
such  intentions  spring  only  out  of  impulse 
and  emotion,  and  are  therefore  necessarily 
without  duration.  I  have  seen,  in  a  cottager's 
home,  grains  of  corn  sending  out  fresh  green 
shoots  and  throwing  down  tiny  rootlets  with- 
out any  more  substantial  support  than  a  piece 
of  flannel  lying  upon  a  glassful  of  water ;  but 
I  never  saw  the  stem  bearing  the  ear  full  of 
wheat  proudly  aloft,  except  the  grain  had 
been  planted  in  deep  soil.  So  it  is  with  reso- 
lutions. Springing  out  of  the  unstable  ground 
of  mere  emotion,  they  put  forth  at  once  appa- 
rent signs  of  vigorous  life,  but  they  never 
mature  or  bring  any  fruit  to  bear  ;  in  a  brief 
time,  they  exhaust  their  pabulum — an  exalted 
state  of  emotion  being  of  necessity  only  tran- 
sitory— and  then  they  fade  away,  and  perish 
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out  of  the  mind.  But  resolutions  having  their 
seeds  deep  in  reason  and  judgment,  mature 
and  become  stronger  with  time.  Reflection 
and  thought  are  like  the  sunbeams :  they 
kill  the  rapidly-grown  but  unsoundly-rooted 
resolves,  while  they  flourish  and  strengthen 
the  properly  grounded  determinations. 

My  good  resolutions  to  protect  and  assist 
my  poor  little  sister-in-law  were  at  first 
founded  only  on  impulse  and  pity,  and  had 
therefore  lost  a  great  deal  of  their  vitality. 
Quiet  reflection  had  shown  me  that  I  had  but 
small  reason  for  my  intense  distrust  of  Mar- 
shall, and  for  my  intense  sympathy  with  his 
wife.  I  disliked  him,  as  I  knew  in  my  con- 
science, because  he  had  given  me  cause  to  do 
so  in  my  childhood  ;  this  had  prejudiced  me 
against  him.  On  the  other  hand  I  had  wit- 
nessed no  positive  cruelty  on  his  part  to  his 
wife ;  I  had  not  learned  that  she  had  ever 
complained  of  any  such  treatment ;  and  my 
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father  had  supplied  me  with  what  he  con- 
sidered sufficient  reason  for'  the  harshness 
of  her  constant  imprisonment  in  her  home. 
In  the  six  months  that  went  by  between  my 
first  visit  to  her  and  my  return  to  Apsleigh 
at  Christmastide,  the  impression  at  first  pro- 
duced upon  me  by  her  woeful  appearance  and 
by  Marshall's  mode  of  address  to  her  had 
faded.  I  pitied  her  still  ;  I  distrusted  her 
husband  as  much  as  ever ;  but  I  had  recog- 
nised the  small  reason  for  action  that  I  had, 
and  therefore  my  resolution  languished. 

At  my  Christmas  visit  I  had  seen  her 
looking  more  cheerful  and  in  better  health. 
She  was,  of  course,  prepared  for  my  visit  to 
her  home  on  that  occasion,  and  her  husband 
was  not  taken  unawares  and  thereby  betrayed 
into  unguarded  and  open  expression. 

Thus  it  was  that  my  mind  had  been,  to 
some  extent,  put  at  rest  about  her,  and  that 
I  had  not  felt  it  morally  pressing  upon  me  to 
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insist  upon  seeing  her  immediately  upon  my 
arrival  at  home  this  time.  Marshall  had 
managed  to  keep  me  away  from  his  house 
very  cleverly.  I  had  suggested  more  than 
once  that  I  should  go  to  see  his  wife,  and  on 
each  occasion  he  had  assented,  and  had  fixed 
a  time  for  my  calling — and  then  had  contrived 
to  occupy  me  in  some  o^er  way,  or  to  have  me 
taken  by  some  imperative  engagement  in  an 
opposite  direction.  So  well  did  he  arrange 
this  that  it  had  seemed  quite  accidental. 
Then  he  had  accepted  for  her  an  invitation 
to  my  party,  and  there  had  been  quite  a 
small  discussion  about  this  proposed  reap- 
pearance of  the  vicar's  wife  in  society.  My 
father  had  inquired  if  Marshall  thought  it 
would  be  fully  desirable,  and  I  had  asked 
what  she  was  to  wear  ?  And  Marshall  had 
played  his  part  so  well,  even  going  so  far  as 
to  describe  the  dress  which  he  said  she  had 
ordered  from  Exeter,  that  I  had  never  ima- 
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gined  the  possibility  of  the  whole  thing  being 
unreal. 

But  my  own  recent  experience  had  changed 
the  aspect  of  affairs.  I  knew  now,  by  reason 
and  by  facts,  what  I  had  before  only  felt  in- 
tuitively. I  had  found,  to  my  own  bitter 
agony,  that  the  man  was  the  terrible  develop- 
ment of  the  boy  whom  I  had  known.  I  had 
learnt  the  hardness,  the  cold  cruelty,  the 
coarse  brutality,  and  the  refined  skill  of  his 
love  of  torture.  I  knew  now,  what  I  had 
only  guessed  before,  how  much  a  weak  crea- 
ture entirely  in  his  power  needed  assistance 
from  outside,  to  save  her  from  a  daily 
existence  far  worse  than  that  of  the  vilest 
felon  in  an  English  jail,  or  of  the  saddest 
slave  in  an  African  field. 

Therefore  it  was  that,  when  I  found  she 
did  not  appear  at  my  party,  I  was  fully  re- 
solved that  I  would  see  her  and  speak  with 
her,  whatever  obstacles  were  thrown  in  my 
way. 
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As  I  have  already  remarked,  it  is  not 
easy  to  completely  analyse  one's  own  motives. 
I  can  only  say  that  I  was  conscious  in  this 
bold  visit  to  the  vicarage  only  of  going  on  an 
errand  of  duty,  of  mercy,  and  of  charity. 
But  I  am  not  able  to  say  that  somewhere  in 
my  mind,  hidden  from  actual  recognition  by 
consciousness,  there  may  not  have  been  the 
knowledge  that  this  was  another  move  in 
that  long  duel  between  Marshall  and  myself, 
beofun  without  desire  of  mine,  but  now  to  be 
fought  out  to  the  death. 

The  resolute  never  debate  within  them- 
selves. Debate  means  indecision.  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  see  Fanny 
Abbott,  and  I  set  out  to  do  so  without 
lengthy  deliberation. 

As  I  walked  down  to  the  vicarage,  my 
thoughts  were  busy  with  the  events 
of  the  day  before,  and  especially  with 
that  strange,  grotesque,   yet    pathetic    love 
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scene.  But  presently  I  passed  through  the 
very  field  where  the  struggle  between  Brown 
and  the  bull  had  first  brought  the  young 
man,  who  was  now  my  preserver,  under  my 
notice. 

After  this,  I  thought  most  earnestly  upon 
the  subject  of  my  deliverance,  during  the  rest  of 
my  walk  ;  and  the  sum  of  my  thoughts  at  last 
was  that  I  must  be  very  careful  not  to  allow 
Marshall's  shameful  charges  to  make  me  fail  in 
cordial  and  warm  gratitude  to  Brown.  The  dis- 
cerning reader  who  has  gained  some  insight 
into  my  character  will  see  that  the  result  of 
this  determination  was  exceedingly  likely  to 
be  rashness  in  expressing  my  gratitude  and 
excess  in  my  cordiality. 

Arrived  at  the  vicarage,  I  rang,  and  the 
door  was  opened  by  an  elderly  woman,  of  sour 
visage.  I  asked  for  Mrs.  Abbott,  after  being 
informed  that  the  vicar  was  out,  as  I  had 
hoped  he  would  be. 
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'  Mrs.  Abbott  is  ill  in  bed,'  returned  the 
grim  portress. 

The  door  was,  as  on  my  first  visit,  held  only 
a  short  distance  open,  with  the  figure  of  the 
woman  filling  up  the  aperture.  She  looked 
immovable,  and  I  thought  an  instant  be- 
fore I  replied. 

'  Which  is  Mrs.  Abbott's  room  V  were  my 
next  words. 

The  woman  was  so  astonished  that  she  re- 
plied, before  she  collected  her  wits  :  '  The  one 
at  the  head  of  the  stairs.' 

Gathering  herself  together^  she  was  about 
to  say  something  more,  but  I  asked  again, 
*  Do  you  know  me  V 

'Yes,  I  thinks  I  does,  ma'am.' 

'  I  am  Miss  Abbott,  of  Apsleigh — your 
master's  sister,  you  understand  ;  and  I  am 
going  up  to  see  your  mistress.' 

With  these'words,  I  pushed  the  door  aside 
with    my    left    hand,    and    charged.      The 
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astonished  old  creature  fell  back,  and  for  the 
second  time  I  entered  my  sister-in-law's  pre- 
sence ^  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.' 

The  old  woman  danced  in  agony  at  the 
bottom  of  the  stairs,  and  murmured  something 
after  me,  but  of  course  I  paid  no  attention  to 
her.  I  swept  up  the  staircase,  and  tapped  at 
the  door  which  was  opposite  its  head.  Ke- 
ceiving  no  answer,  I  opened  the  door  and 
entered. 

This  was  presumably  the  right  room,  for  it 
was  a  large,  well-furnished  bed-chamber,  evi- 
dently in  occupation.  But  the  bed  was  made, 
and  Fanny  was  not  there. 

I  fancied,  however,  that  I  heard  a  slight 
sound  on  the  other  side  of  a  second  door 
leading  out  of  the  room  ;  and  walking  over,  I 
opened  it,  and  discovered  the  mistress  of  the 
vicarage. 

It  was  a  small  dressing-room,  looking  out 
on  to  the  back  garden  of  the  house,  which  was 
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completely  screened  from  public  view.  In  a 
large  high-backed  arm-chair  set  close  against 
the  window,  was  my  poor  little  sister-in-law 
with  her  youngest  child  upon  her  knee.  She 
was  dressed  as  shabbily  as  when  I  first  saw 
her,  but  she  was  even  more  thin,  more  fearful 
looking,  more  worn  and  washed-out  than  she 
had  been  a  year  previously,  and  my  heart 
smote  me  at  the  first  glance  that  I  had 
allowed  a  month  to  pass  by  since  my  arrival 
at  home  without  seeing  her. 

I  put  my  arm  around  her,  as  she  stood  up 
in  an  alarmed,  agitated  way,  and  kissed  her. 

'  Well,  Fanny,'  I  said,  '  you  seem  a  little 
better  to-day.  What  was  the  matter  with 
you  yesterday,  that  you  could  not  come  to  my 
garden-party  V 

*  I — I  wasn't  very  well,  thank  you,'  she 
said,  in  that  cold  hurried  manner  which  was 
either  rudeness  or  fearfulness. 

*  So  Marshall  said.     But  since  you  are  well 
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enough  to  get  up  to-day,  I  wish  you  had 
made  a  special  effort  to  come  to  the  Castle 
yesterday.' 

I  paused  a  moment,  but  she  made  no  reply. 

'  Your  servants  seem  to  be  possessed  with 
a  remarkable  dread  of  letting  anyone  come  in/ 
I  said,  trying  to  be  playful,  though  it  was 
very  difficult.  ^  The  fearful  old  creature  down- 
stairs seemed  quite  horrified  when  I  asked 
for  you.  Do  you  make  a  rule  of  getting 
either  girls  who  are  too  stupid  or  old  women 
who  are  too  savage  to  let  your  guests  come  in 
without  a  fight  V 

*  Your  brother  engages  them,  Miss  Abbott,' 
she  said,  without  a  smile  on  her  thin  lips. 

*  You  shouldn't  let  him,  my  dear  !  Surely 
that  is  your  prerogative.  But  now,  come  ! 
I  want  you  to  tell  me  if  it  was  really  illness 
that  prevented  you  from  coming  yesterday,  or 
was  it  disinclination  V 

I  spoke  with  my  eyes  bent  full  upon  her, 
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and  a  strong  desire  to  know  the  truth  in  my 
mind,  and  she  yielded  to  the  mesmeric  in- 
fluence. At  that  time  I  used  my  mesmeric 
power  unconsciously;  I  have  since  learnt 
to  recognise  it,  and  wield  it  at  will. 

I  know  nothing  of  the  nature  of  this  power; 
but  I  do  know  that  some  minds  are  able  to 
project  their  will,  as  it  were,  beyond  them- 
selves :  that  they  who  have  this  gift  can 
influence  others  without  Avords,  and  command 
silently,  as  they  are  obeyed  involuntarily;  and 
that  it  is  thus  that  the  spirit  of  one  is  infused 
into  a  host,  so  that  the  leader  becomes  of  more 
importance  than  the  multitude  of  followers ; 
that  some  counsel  are  more  successful  than 
most  in  obtaining  the  truth  from  witnesses, 
and  verdicts  from  juries ;  and  that  some 
physicians  bring  healing  in  their  hands,  and 
fight  successfully  against  death  himself. 

I  felt  now  that  were  the  barrier  of  reserve 
once  broken  down,  and  decent  falsehood  once 
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laid  aside,  Fanny  would  tell  me  all  the  truth. 
T  therefore  concentrated  my  desires  upon 
obtaining  truth  from  her,  and  I  succeeded. 

'  I  did  not  know  I  was  asked  to  come,'  said 
this  poor  little  woman,  looking  down  on  her 
child's  head. 

'  You  didn't  know  !'  I  cried.  '  Why,  Mar- 
shall accepted  the  invitation  for  you.' 

^  He  never  told  me  a  word  of  it.' 

*  Then  he  cannot  have  intended  that  you 
should  come.' 

'  No,  I  don't  think  he  did.' 

'  Why  does  he  not  take  you  out  with  him 
more  ?' 

'  He  says — he  says  I  disgrace  him  !  Oh 
Miss  Abbott' — with  a  great  sob — 'my  husband 
is  so  unkind  to  me.' 

*  Poor  child — poor  girl.  Now  I  want  you 
to  let  me  understand  all  about  this,  and  see  if 
I  can  help  you.  Trust  me,  and  tell  me  your 
troubles.     In  the  first  place,  are  you  really  in 
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ill-health  ?  Is  there  anything  the  matter 
with  your  spine  V 

She  was  dropping  bitter  tears,  heedless  of 
the  entreaties  that  she  would  not  cry  from 
the  lisping  child  on  her  lap.  But  she  was 
only  too  glad  to  get  an  opportunity  of  un- 
burdening herself,  and  putting  her  great  grief 
into  words.  The  whole  story  of  years  of 
cruelty  and  anguish  was  coming  to  me 
now. 

*  I'm  not  well,'  she  said;  'how  can  I  be, 
when  I'm  never  allowed  to  walk,  except  in 
the  garden,  and  never  see  a  soul  to  speak 
to,  and  never  hear  a  kind  word  ?  But 
I  was  a  strong  girl;  I  never  had  a  day's 
illness  before  I  was  married,  and  I'm  not 
really  ill  now.  There  isn't  anything  the 
matter  with  my  spine.  Miss  Abbott,  though 
he  has  got  a  great  London  doctor  to  say 
there  is.' 

'  Who  was  that  V 
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She  named  a  physician  in  the  highest 
repute  for  nervous  disease. 

'  And  that  doctor  wrote  what  he  called  a 
report  of  my  case,  that  my  husband  showed 
to  your  father,  I  believe,  saying  that  my 
spine  w^as  diseased,  and  I  daren't  deny 
it,  Miss  Abbott,  for  fear  almost  of  my 
life/ 

*  What  do  you  mean  V 

'  That  doctor  ordered  mild  galvanism  for  it 
— and  I  couldn't  bear  it  even  mild — but 
Marshall  gave  it  to  me' — her  voice  sank  to  a 
whisper,  and  her  eyes  dilated. 

'  I  don't  understand  V 

^  He  makes  it  so  strong  I  He  knows  all 
about  it,  and  oh  !  it  s  fearful  —  it's  agony  I 
You  can't  imagine  what  he  can  make  it !  I 
believe  he  could  kill  me  with  it — and  perhaps 
he  will — he's  always  saying  he  washes  I  w^ere 
dead!' 
.    '  Oh,  how  dreadful.      But  w^hy  have  you 
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not  told  my  father  ?  And  don't  your  servants 
know  V 

'  I  am  frightened  of  your  father.  T  dare 
say  he's  very  kind,  Miss  Abbott,  but  he  looks 
very  stern.' 

^You  are  a  chicken,  you  poor  child,  and 
much  too  easily  frightened.  But  I  can't 
think  how  it  is  that  he  has  not  heard  of  it 
from  other  sources,  for  your  servants  must 
surely  talk  of  it.' 

'  Don't  you  see,  they  know  it  has  been 
ordered  for  me.  The  doctor  applied  it  him- 
self the  first  time,  with  old  Mary  in  the  room^ 
so  they  think  it's  all  right.  And,  of  course, 
I  keep  it  from  them  as  much  as  I  can.  It 
makes  me  scream,  but  they  don't  know  but 
that  it's  all  in  the  treatment,  and  I  am  so 
afraid  of  their  guessing  the  truth.' 

^  How  stupid  !  You  should  have  spread  it 
far  and  wide,  that  you  might  be  delivered.' 

^  I  think  Marshall  makes  everybody  believe 
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that  I  am  half  imbecile/  said  the  poor  little 
creature  ;  '  he  never  lets  me  order  or  do  any- 
thing, and  I  never  have  a  farthing  of  money 
in  my  pocket.  I  don't  suppose  they  would 
believe  me  if  I  did  tell  them.  But  I  only 
want  to  keep  it  secret.  Oh,  you  can't  guess 
what  he  does  to  me  T 

^  I  think  you  are  very  silly  to  have  borne 
it  so  long,'  said  I.  '  If  you  had  not  courage 
to  tell  anyone  while  you  were  living  with  him, 
why  didn't  you  go  away  from  him — to  your 
own  people — or  to  earn  your  living  some- 
how.' 

'  I  couldn't — oh,  I  haven't  the  courage  to 
do  anything  that  would  make  him  very  angry. 
He  would  be  sure  to  find  me  !  You  don't 
know  how  I  feel  about  him,  Miss  Abbott. 
I  daren't  offend  him,  even  if  I  Avere  out  of 
his  power,  quite.' 

'  But  that  is  love,'  said  I. 

*  Oh,  no,  no  !'  she  cried,  looking  at  me  in  so 
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dazed  a  manner  that  I  began  to  half  doubt 
her  complete  sanity. 

'And  then  there  are  these  dear  children/ 
she  went  on,  looking  at  the  little  one  in  her 
lap. 

'  Is  he  kind  to  them  V 

'  Yes,  he  loves  them.  He's  very  fond  of 
them.  He  tells  me  how  happy  they  would 
be  without  me,  and  bids  me  go  away  and 
leave  them,  often  and  often.  He  is  always 
threatening  to  take  them  away  from  me,  and 
give  them  to  some  woman  who  would  bring 
them  up  "  refined.'" 

'  Would  you  not  like  to  live  apart  from 
him,  if  you  could  have  your  children  with 
you  V  I  asked. 

*  Yes,  oh  yes  I    If  he  would  consent.' 

*  I  will  see  what  I  can  do,'  said  I. 

'  But  you  won't  let  Marshall  know  that  I 
have  told  you  ?  You  won't  make  it  public  V 
she  pleaded. 
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'  Now,  my  dear  Fanny/  said  I,  '  exercise  a 
little  common  sense.  I  must  tell  my  father, 
and  you  will  have  to  repeat  to  him  what  you 
have  said  to  me.  But  he  will  take  care  of 
you,  I  know,  and  see  that  you  are  put  in 
safety.  Marshall  shall  harm  you  no 
more.' 

*  Ah,  T  can't  have  that.  Do,  do  promise 
me  you  won't  tell  V 

'  I  shall  promise  nothing  of  the  kind, 
and  I  think  you  have  been  shut  up  here 
till  you  have  lost  your  natural  sense  in  fear. 
Tell  me  one  thing  more — does  he  beat 
you  V 

^  Not  often.  That  is  not  "  refined"  enough,' 
said  she,  returning  to  her  former  frame  of 
mind  in  a  moment. 

'  Poor  girl !'  said  I,  again ;  the  bitterness 
of  this  sarcasm  seeming  to  show  me  a  black 
list   of  inventive  cruelties  of  which  I  could 
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well  believe  that  wretched  man  to  have 
command. 

I  asked  her  how  she  came  ever  to  marry 
him  ;  and  then  it  was  that-  I  heard  that 
story  which  I  will  not  repeat.  There  are 
many  such  unwritten  and  unwritable  his- 
tories. 

At  last  I  kissed  her,  and  said  comfort- 
ing words  to  her,  and  promised  that  she 
should  see  me  again  the  very  next  day. 
I  did,  indeed,  suggest  that  she  should  leave 
the  vicarage  then  instantly,  and  return  w4th 
me  to  the  Castle.  But  this  proposition 
brought  back  all  her  terror  of  her  husband ; 
and  she  not  only  refused  to  do  this,  but  began 
again  to  implore  me  not  to  let  Marshall  know 
that  she  had  complained,  so  that  I  was  fain 
to  conclude  that  fear  had  somewhat  distraught 
her  wits. 

Needless  to  say  that  I  did  not  give  the 
promise  she  begged.     But  I  left  the  vicarage 
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firmly  resolved  to  seek  protection  for  her  in 
the  powerful  quarter  where  I  knew  it  would 
be  given  freely.  I  went  home  to  seek  my 
father,  and  lay  before  him  immediately  the 
whole  sad  and  terrible  tale. 


END    OF    VOL.    II. 
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